GARDENING WITHOUT 
THE USE OF CHEMICALS _ 


AUG, 1947 


25 Cents 


pADUE UNIVERS! 
OCT 2.9 1947 


IBRARY 


Organic Gardening Publications 


Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below) . 
Here is a wide variety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the -attitndes of doetors toward the organic 
method aid includes discussions by 15 members of the medical 
profession about the beneficial affects of organically-raised 
foods upon our health . . . and vice-versa . . . the dangers 
to our health from eating foods raised with chemical fertil- 
izers. Contains a transeript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing of 
important testimony Dr. Max Gerson on cancer 
cure by diet. 40c 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive List 
of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
tadustry. This book alphabetically Hets 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. Every gar- 
dener needs this ready-reference hand-hook. It supplies an- 
swers to many questions that perplex organic gardeners. Is 
this substance of organic origin? Is it permissible in the 
compost heap? Can I be certain it is not synthetically pre- 
pared or made with strong acids or other chemical processes? 


The books described above can be bought 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first two books issued in the current 1947-48 
Book Ciub. These two books plus 10 other 
books to be issued one-a-month can be yours 
for only $3.00 (12 books on the Club Plan— 
see advertisement on page 64.) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc.  B5e 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the advantages of annuals over perennials and 
vice-versa. 


HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by FP. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for growing ese vigorous plants in 
the house. 50e 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with ‘inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in hot-beds- and greenhouses. 

Bhe 

GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Experts. 

An encyelopedia on all phases of gardening. 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by Jom C. Gifford. 
A delightful . book, Inchides the time, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango ‘ 40c 

WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND. by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How ‘to reproduce the natural saree of lovely, 
wild flowers in your own gardén, . 40¢ 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson, Originally 
published in 1874, Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. 40c 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye KB. Bruce. New ideas for ror: compost WITH 
OR WITHOUT animal manure. é 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith.’ An inspiring book on 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal food. 35e 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. Bar- 
low. Many facts about herb ees and usage in several 
lands. ; é 40¢ 
EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 


by G, L. Wittrock. A. wonderful instructor for the hature- 
lover and fisherman. 35e 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 
all 12 books listed below. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smith 
An entertaining book on apt in various parts of @ig@ 
world. 400 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY De by Hetnrich Dealg_ 
with leaf's importance. to the gardener and lover 
plants. 

THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE THROUGH THE: 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains i 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. 35e 

SEEDLINGS by Evclyn Speiden. How to start seedlings 
how to prepare the garden. . P 405 

WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL i Ehrenttied Pfeiffer, 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard ang 
gatden. . 400 
THE WAR IN THE by Sir Albert Howsra, 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for thems 
who desire to change from ordinary to home-made organi 
fertilizer. 
OUR FRIEND, THE. EARTHWORM Oliver, 
Deais with this creature's importance to mans’ health. 
THE ERUIT ORCHARD edited by J. 1. Rodale. 
hints, unusual data on froit growing. 25 
ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headsteulia 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garde 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith, Interesting readinge 
about plant breeding and the important contributions @ 
this great horticultural pioneer. 


SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 
Treatise on ‘how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich Took 
25¢ 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by J. TF 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making] 


Combination 
Club Offer — 24 Books — $6.00 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club 


‘MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The following books are sold separately only at” 
the price listed. 


VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith 


How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner—for 
medium northern cbimate. « 256 
COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. L Rodale 
The only -book of its kind ever published. oe . 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simple 
riles- for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused OF 
pressures exerted during sleep. 

NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses healthe9 
giving values of breads and cereals made wiih organicallf 
produced, stone-ground grains. ; 25¢" 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE crores by Weaver 
and Bruner. Remarkable illustrations and text that clear 
up popular..conception of plant+root depths. . . 4 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advitt 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on thé 


Slr Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 3 


In Canada and Foreign 
ab books cost $1.10, 50¢ books. cost 55c, 


books. cost 45¢, 35¢ books cost 40¢ a 


and 25¢ books cost 30c¢ 
Send Order Direct To 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


For Organic Gardeners 
Who Want Beauty, Too 


Perhaps vegetables come first in your regard but of course no garden is complete 
without the beauty of flowers too—especially the Spring-flowering bulbs so wel- 
come in their season. Order now for delivery at proper time for Fall planting. 


Schling’s Famous 
Hardy Garden Bulbs 


SCHLING’S NARCISSUS 
For Naturalizing 


“Famous Oregon-Trail Mixture. Large, plump, double-nose 
Mee bulbs. 50 for $4.00; 100 for $7.25; 1000 for $70.00; 
= 2000 for $132.50; postpaid 


ROYALTY HYACINTH COLLECTION 


Jumbo bedding size. Queen of the Whites, Queen of the 
Blues, Queen of the Pinks. 10 bulbs of each (30 bulbs) 
(value $9.70) for $6.50 postpaid. 


SPECIAL VALUE CROCUS MIXTURE 


Blend of all best colors at a sensationally low price. 50 bulbs 
ein igag for $1.90; 500 for $9.00; 1000 for $17.75; 
postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITE 
TULIP COLLECTION 


VANGUARD MIXTURE 
SPRING HARBINGERS 


Five of the best: Clara Butt, Inglescomb 
Yellow, Silver Wing, William Pitt, and 
Violet Beauty. 6 bulbs each (30 bulbs) 
$3.25; 12 each (60 bulbs) $6.00; 25 
each (125 bulbs) $11.50; postpaid. 


INTRODUCTORY TULIP 
COLLECTION 
Blue Perfection, Nardi (pink), Niphetos 
(yellow), Princess Elizabeth Maxima 
(pink) and Springfield (white). 10 each 
of these 5 varieties (50 bulbs, value 


$7.95) for $6.60 postpaid. 


Blue 
Squills, Snowdrops, and Species Crocus in 
delightful mixture at very low cost. 100 
a $2.85; 1000 bulbs $25.00; post- 
paid. 


Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxa, 


VICTORY MIXTURE 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 
A blend of 15 of_the best Darwins. 
Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous 
Schling quality at surprisingly low cost. 
50 bulbs $4.50; 100 for $8.50; 1000 for 
$82.50; postpaid. 


Bulb Catalog in Color—Free 
Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers the best of American grown bulbs and also 
the best of Dutch, French, and English-grown species. All your favorites are here 
and many new and exciting things. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Should the U. S. Government Co Into 
‘The Chemical Fertilizer Business? ........ J. 1. Rodale 12 
Rabbits and Your Carden .............. Jj. E. Holtzinger 14 
© Editor and Publisher Compost Projects—lillustrated ................0eeeeeee 17 

Seed Pods Im Summer ...........cccccsees H. K. Meyer 20 


Associate Editor 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD, 


eng oe Evidence of the Creat Value of 


Plants For the Rock Carden—Fan Columbine 
G. L. Wittrock 24 


The Nightshade Family .............. Richard Headstrom 26 
Next Thing to a Swamp! B. Keil 30 
C.1.E., M.A, Garden Calendar—August 34 


Organic Gardening In the Small Greenhouse 
Mrs. Henry H. Jensen 37 


Can We Learn From China? ...... Herbert Clarence White 39 

My Rock Garden .........-----20-+0505 Robert E. Baum 45 

Art Director Hints From the Gardener .............. Raymond Green 50 
LLOYD PFLEIGER Harnessing the Rhinocerus Beetle .... Dr. Guy B. Chapman 52 

Readers’ Correspondence 55 
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THE 
NEW 


Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack tlowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in 
a $1.00 book. 

the New Garden Encyclopedia. 


all parts of the U. 8. Profusely {llustrated. Equivalent in. fnformation to 
“GARDEN FOES’ will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
See offer below. 


New, Revised Edition of the Standard Book Garden 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 


question quickly. Make your next season's garden the envy of every 
one with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
most practical “how to grow it” volume ever published for 


HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s 
needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden 


garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST 


how to make the most of their properties. 
new section alone is the equivalent of an 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features 
include Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 


10,000 articles furnish every detail of 
information you will need about planning, 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your 
garden, Alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects enables you to find what you want 
to know quickly and easily. 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than 
one to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the firat time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


W RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, $ 
Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
Experts! Edited by E, L. D. SEY- 


Prevent and destroy pests; raise big- only 
Ger and better flowers, fruits and 
vegetables; how to select the best 


seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


lustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— 
with practical advice for new home owners on 


Annual Flowers Rock Gardens. 
Biennial Flowers Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Hardy Wild Flowers 
Half- Types Pests, Diseases 
Grouping Hot oy and 
TIME—an entirely new Germination 
Tables Garden Pi 
Starting indoors Suceession 
This tasting . 
ransplant runing 
Cultivation Exhibits 
Flowering Bulbs Grafting, ete. 
(300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
ie: : Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
v phabetical ar- 
rangement 
with full 
1500 authori- 


kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 


MOUR, B.8.A., and a picked sturdy 
of American garden authorities. They binding. 
show you how to avoid plant diseases; OeLuxe art-s MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., inc.,50 West 47th St.,; New York 19, N.Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. handsomely 
bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
elso the @4-page illustrated pest-control book. 

“GARDEN FOES.”’ After 1 days, 1 will either return the book and 
owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment uf 
$1 and them $1 monthly anti! the low price of only $4; plus postage ts paid. 


Free Trial 


PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
it and owe nothing. 


York 19, 


Just mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
If not delighted, return 5 
Hf you keep It, make a first payment 2 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month © 
until the tow price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents pestage) © 
paid. The book “Garden Foes” is yours without charge. 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Ine., 50 West 47th Street, New = 
Copyright by Wm. H. Wise Co.,Inc. 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. :* 
Send full remittance with this form, : 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- : 


mediate i refund if you return : De Not. weite an Boxes 


Name 
Address ......... 


s 

s 

a In either conse, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 

s 

« 


reserve Companion Volume 
lowers in Full otter" for delivery in October. 640 pages, 

320 ful page plates showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 
natural colors with informative text on each. Special pre- 
publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be billed 
and delivered with full return privilege. ’ 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


That’s why I designed the 
SENSATION Mower” 


Because he thought lawnmowing could be made fun, 
Howard Phelps, president of Sensation Mower, Ine., 
designed and built the SENSATION power lawn 
mower. With a SENSATION, lawn-care time is 
cut almost 75%, for mowing is speeded, hand trim- 
ming and raking are eliminated. The SENSATION, 
sturdily constructed of modern, light-weight ma- 
terials, is safe, fast and easier to operate than you 
ever dreamed possible. 


BUILDS BETTER LAWNS, TOO 
SENSATION’S 


patented 
whirting --- 
blade, de- Tee Short 
signed for 


safety, adjusts to cut at a height above the seed 
shoots, thus permitting the lawn to reseed itself. 
it chops the clippings inte a fine lawn-building 
mulch, whieh protects tender roots and forms a 
moist humus bed in which new seed rapidly 
germinates. 


AiL COUPON TODAY 


Please send me Question and Answer book of 
information on SENSATION, and name of 
dealer where SENSATION is displayed. 


8 


SENSATION MOWER, INC. 
Box 700 Ralston, Nebraska = 


a 
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[AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


VITALOAM 


of he fod 


soil conditioner. 
shrubs, bulbs, everything that grows. 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Write 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YAUNGSTOWN 1, 


SAND USED AS 
SOIL CONDITIONER 


May 22, 1947 

I notice there is a good deal said 
about sand in a mixture of compost 
and soil for the starting of all kinds of 
plants but no one seems to know what 
its use is really for. It is to keep the 
soil from packing and to let air to the 
roots to keep the plant from smother- 
ing. As an example: I once had a 
tomato patch that had volunteered in 
a very close or heavy silt soil. By 
careful cultivation the plants were do- 
ing well. They had many blossoms and 
much fruit, some as large as hen eggs. 
Then came a rain which produced a 
small flood. Some of the plants did 
not get the flood. So I decided to 
irrigate the whole patch from the 
“pond”. To my surprise all the plants 
that got the flood drooped and lost 
their leaves but retained their fruit 
but those that did not get the flood 
from the rain did not droop but kept 
on growing. 

Believe me, I did not give them any 
more water for about two weeks but 
cultivated them very lightly often and 
trenched them so that the next flood 
would get around them. Nor did I 
trench very deep, for tomatoes send 
out very long roots six feet or more 
very close to the surface. If you break 
those roots the plants will surely 
“Take the wilt” and die. Nothing can 
help them then. The plants that lost 
their leaves set out some more, blos- 
somed, set on some more tomatoes and 
thus produced two crops in one season. 
If you have tomato plants to set in 
adobe or very close silt soil, make a 
furrow after the ground has been plow- 
ed, take out a shovel or spadeful of 
earth where each plant is to be set, 
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then irrigate well and after the water 
has sunk away put a plant in each 
hole with all of the top above the 
water line and cover the root with a 
shovelful of dry sand and the plant 
is.on its way. 


To grow potatoes, select potato soil 
—sandy—new soil if possible, level or 
nearly so, plow to a depth of one foot 
or more; disk well; level. Then put six 
inches of rotted stable manure on top, 
disk in well; then furrow with a center 
buster 34” apart just as deeply as pos- 
sible. Use potatoes not less than 4 
ounces spaced 13 inches apart in the 
row; cover six inches with moist loose 
soil and when tops show up all along 
in the row throw another six inches of 
loose dirt on the top. That makes a 
deep trench between the rows to irri- 
gate in. Keep wet; and keep culti- 
vated. That ought to produce more 
than one thousand bushels to the acre 
according to Western Farm Life. 

Lee Thomas 
910 S. Gold 
Deming, N. M. 


COMPOST DISCOURAGES 
BLIGHT 
June 2, 1947 


I have been making compost for 
about a year now, ever since I re- 


- ceived the first copy of Organic Gar- 


dening. I haven’t had any of the 
miraculous results that some of your 
readers have had, but I didn’t expect 
to because I had such poor, sandy soil 
to start with. For the first four years 
I lived here I used poison sprays, com- 
mercial fertilizer, etc., so it will take 
quite a while to overcome the damage 
I have already done. However I have 
noticed considerable improvement in 
the physical condition of the soil where 
I have used compost. 


In the section where I live we are 
troubled with tomato blight and most 
of the people here have given up try- 
ing to raise tomatoes. This spring I 
turned under a considerable amount 


STILL NOT TOO Un} 
Late TO GET Your 


FREE copy of 


Guaranteec 
delivery of 
all bulbs for 
Eastern 

Planting 


SEE THE FINEST 


IRIS LILIES TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 


IN FULL COLORS 


SPECIAL 
RAINBOW TULIP 
COLLECTION 


EVERY COLOR IMAGINABLE 
REPRESENTED IN THIS GROUP 
* 

25 BULBS FOR . . . $ 2.95 
50 BULBS FOR . . . $ 4.95 
100 BULBS FOR . . . $ 8.95 
500 BULBS FOR . . . $40.00 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
OF TULIPS WE HAVE 
EVER OFFERED 


LAGOMARSINO .° 


OF CALIFORNIA 


° 
SEED [HEADQUARTERS = 
AMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Rapid 
RITE-WAY 


Compost 


Active, Ruhm Phosphate Rock, Earthworms, and Compost 
Limestone are soil conditioners and ““MUSTS” in the right 
way to make a successful compost. 


ACTIVO No. 2 Sige (treats 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 Sizé (treats 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 Size (treats 3 tons waste) $5.99 


EARTHWORM CULTURES 8 containers $2.50 
+ gallon $6.00 — 1! gallon $11.00 


Above prices prepaid. Add 10% if West of 
Mississippi 
RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50 — Ton $28.00 F.0.B. Townsend 


All the above products have many uses other than in 
composts. Get the facts. Write for FREE literature (3c 
stamp appreciated), or order direct TODAY! 


(State nearest I'reight Office when ordering) 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. Box 131-H2, _Townsend, Mass. 


NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual cerning 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed wit 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
only from us. Distributors wanted. . 

From our experimental farm at Paoli 
we can shipalimited amount of Q.R.Com- 
post made under the Bruce formula. Also 
Hyper Humus and Raw Rock Phosphate. 
The Great Valley Mills 

Box 2015, Paoli, Pa. 
Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 

O Packet, “Q.R.’’ Compost Herbal Activ- 
ators enough for 4 heaps up to 6 feet 
square, $1.00 
Booklet (92pp.) ‘‘Quick-Return Method 
of Compost Making,’’ by Maye E. Bruce, 
most interesting and helpful, 50c 
25 ib. Hyper Humus, $1.00* 

25 lb. Raw Rock Phosphate, $1.00* 
*Plus Express Charges Collect. Delivery 
subject to weather conditions. 


oo a 


(Please print plainly) 


of finished compost on the plot of 
ground where I had made four com- 


-post piles, and I planted a few toma- 


toes, a row of string beans, and two 
hills of summer squash. So far every- 
thing is growing fast and is completely 
blight and pest free so it seems to be 
a good test. 


I have five young orange trees that 
have never borne any fruit although 
they were the best I could buy. Last 
year I almost completely defoliated 
them with poison sprays. At least I 
suppose that is what caused it because 
the more I sprayed, the more aphids 
came, and I was spraying every ten 
days. After I started composting, I 
gave each tree a good mulch of com- 
post, ‘put 2 inches of oak leaves over 
that, added a couple of handfulls of 
earthworms, and then covered the 
ground with rocks. All the leaves (in 
the mulch) have been eaten by the 
worms and the soil looks and feels 
wonderful. Each tree set a good crop 
of oranges this year but as soon as 
they get to be the size of marbles.they 
fall off. I used no sprays at all having 
thrown them all away. However there 
were so few aphids I wouldn’t have 
bothered anyway. Can you suggest 
the cause of the fruit dropping? (Ed- 
itor—Keep on with your compost pro- 
gram. It takes a few years to show 
results on trees). 


Mrs. Robert Merget 


1615 Duarte Rd. 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


CANNERIES FORCE 
USE OF MANURE 


June 5, 1947 

I experienced a sample of the result 
of commercial fertilizer truck farming 
through a neighbor of mine who raised 
his vegetables for canning. He was in- 
formed he would have to use manure 
on his ground or they would not take 
his vegetables in the future. He had 
been using fertilizers for over a period 
of about 15 years and now he is using 
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manure and he has had wonderful suc- 
cess since-then. However he still does 
use fertilizer in combination with ma- 


nure. What a wonderful world this 


would be if people knew more about 
the food they eat and the results of 
this food in their own health and hap- 
piness. 

Mrs. W. R. Winchester 

R.D.2. 

Bristol, Pa. 
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SPRAYS KILL NEEDED BEES 


May 8, 1947 
In handling bees, our worst problem 
here is the wax moth and the spraying 
of blossoms with poisonous spray. 
find thousands of dead bees at the 
entrance to the hives, caused by the 
bees feeding on poisons that have been 
sprayed. And so it does follow that it 
isn’t just the man in business and in- 
dustry that has his problems. 


C. H. Crandon 
60 Northwest Sixth Street 
P. O. Box 1711 
Miami 10, Fla. 


SAWDUST 
May 8, 1947 


In a recent issue a reader asked 
whether sawdust might be used in the 
compost pile. 

I have used such material for some 
forty years with excellent results in 
several ways. Mainly I have used a 
mixture of sawdust and planer shav- 
ings as it comes from the planing mill 
and as the composition is identical I 
will not treat separately. 

We grow a large amount of young 
stock in pots and these are bedded in 
the above mixture to keep the pots 
cool and moist. The material is very 
often taken directly from the mill from 
milled green lumber. The potted plants 
may be acid loving, alkaline loving or 
those with wide tolerance, yet there 
has never been any sign of toxicity 
from the sawdust. 
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Lasts Indefinitely! 


WILL NOT RUST, WARP OR DECAY 


ALL-ALUMINUM 


New Era COMPOSTER 


— LIGHT-WEIGHT — KNOCK-DOWN — 


WEIGHT 

ONLY 40 POUNDS 
Can be assembled and dismantled in a few minutes. 
Capacity of square box—1 ton. Attractive, extra-strong 1’’ 
dia. tubes. Additional sides permit variations in shapes 
and capacities—see diagrams. Also adaptable for fruit and 


vegctable storage bin. 

Y Price complete—with 2’ spacers be- 
tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 

$25.00 


Each extra side, completeforabove $6.25 
Price complete—with 3’’ spacers be- 


tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 

» Each extra side, completefor above $5.00 
All prices F.0.B. Trenton, N. J. 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BOX 909 TRENTON, N. J. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the Untted States. 


10 tb. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box (245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee {, Wis. 


TUL Get Acquainted 


ULIP Offer 


“Our Famous Hardy PLANTING 

Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! 
Dozens of brilliant flaming colors 
in this Rainbow Mix Assortment 


and Cottage’ Tulips 
able low cost of less than 2c per 
bulb. These are our prize selection 
of famous young select- 

strain and smaller because 


or money 


12 Switch iris Bulbs Extra 


BO MONEY! Ora later. Bu 

planting for foronly $1.69 plus C.0. 
Ona first year irk brings and 
blues, without extra cost. Send o: 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
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MULTI-SHEAR 
LAWN 


Patented 


Shears Lawn 
Edges Perfectly— 
EASILY 
Not just another 
edger but a real 

shear 
PRECISION BUILT 

of crucible steel, re- 
volving blade with 
shearing teeth, bolt- 
ed on heavy iron 
wheel with rubber 
tire. Adjustable 
ground cutting 
blade, accurately 
machined. Most 
moderately priced 
lawn edger. Insist 
on Multi-Shear. 


Obtainable from most wholesale hard- 
ware companies through your deale'r, 
or write 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2403 N. Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog. 


REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. D, Moorestown, N. J. 


ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK’ ‘seo wearer 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 38 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


enthusiastic reports from 
tell what G 
SOIL HEATING CABL' will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated green houses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates 


from household current. 


JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 wae with $5. 35 

thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft... .. 

SENIOR 80’ yy 400 watt with $6.95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft... 


Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru hae | 


GRO-QUICK : 361 W. Huron St., 


Chicago 10, 


The material breaks down so badly 
that it cannot be reused for bedding- 
in the next batch of pots, so it is re- 
moved from the beds and new material 
used. The old material if but two or 
three months old is still too coarse for 
immediate use and goes to the com- 
post piles. If it has been in the beds 
six months it is so decomposed that we 
often mix it with potting soil for im- 
mediate use. 95% of it will go thru an 
mesh screen. 


Most of this material actually does 
not go into the general compost but is 
reserved for mixing with soil in beds 
for woodland plants. It not only gives 
a good quality of humus but at the 
same time seems to improve the phy- 
sical condition of the soil better than 
our mixed compost. 

All California Nurseries bed their 
pots in redwood or cedar planer tow or 
shavings. All balled stock is dug early 
in the season and likewise bedded in 
shavings. There was some reluctance 
to use redwood because it was pre- 
sumed that it was toxic when fresh but 
the car shortage the past six years has 
made it impossible to get cedar tow 
and all of us have had to use redwood 
or redwood and pine mixed. I can find 
no one who has ever seen the slightest 
evidence of toxicity. Acid lovers like 
heather, and salt bush, a definite al- 
kaline lover, alike stand for months in 
this material with no bad effects. The 
material is heavily watered because of 
our dry air and all types of plants root 
thru the burlap into the shavings. 


We very often apply the shavings 
directly to beds as a surface mulch, 
particularly on beds of terrestrial or- 
chids and woodland plants in the 
spring and find that it 1s always com- 
pletely decomposed by the end of sum- 
mer. In fact decomposition is so rapid 


$1 IRIS FREE 


With Your First Order 
Write for Free Catalog of 


IRISES & DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
DEPT. 0 VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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that we sometimes must re-mulch in 
July. 

I have spoken only of putting into 
the compost. pile material that was 
partly decomposed with use. In the 
case of shavings, new material decom- 
poses at about the same rate as the 
leaves of deciduous -oaks. 

In but one instance have we put 
sawdust directly into the compost pile. 
In that instance the worker disregard- 
ed instructions and put in six inch 
layers of sawdust. By so doing he 
made a solid mat of sawdust which did 
not decompose. However we have 
mixed sawdust directly into the soil to 
give acidity to certain plants and have 
found the sawdust completely decom- 
posed at the end of six months. 

I would therefore caution that saw- 
dust put into the compost pile be 
thoroughly mixed with the other com- 
ponents or with the manure and soil. 

While it rarely concerns us in the 
West, sawdust from some Eastern 
trees is notably acid and if used in the 
compost pile it should be compensated 
with the addition of limestone, or lime- 
stone should be added to the soil on 
which used for some crops. 

A further direct use of sawdust and 
shavings on the soil may interest you. 


Germination may be obtained in 
late spring or early fall sowings of 
lawn seed here in California by a 
mulch of some kind applied directly 
after sowing. Finely screened peat- 
moss, leafmold, compost, manure, rich 
hulls are all used. 

In one instance where other mater- 
ials were not available I applied 4” 
of redwood sawdust as such a mulch. 


Both germination and after results . 


were better than I had obtained from 
any of the other materials and for 
some reason the sawdust held down 
germination of annual weeds until the 
grass was strong enough to cope with 
them. I have mulched many lawns 
since with sawdust with the same ex- 
cellent results. 

One friend who used sawdust in this 
way and noted that his lawn was a 
rich deep green from the start while 
that of his neighbor continued pale 
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300 VARIETIES 
OF BULBS 


150 of the World's 
most beautiful Lilies 
described in our CATALOG! 

Natural color illustrations, 
NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, 


SPECIES TULIPS ong graphic garden plans. 
CAMELLIAS 
ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 
F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 


WHEELER DAYLILIES 
The finest selections in red, rose, purple, bronze, yellow, 
bicolors; better growth and beautiful forms. Plant a border 
at these low prices, f.o.b. Florida Gardens. Large blooming 
size plants. 25 for $6.00; 50 for $10.00. 
Craemore Ruby or Chengtu free with $10.00 order. 
Send for list of named varieties. 


SAXTON GARDENS 
Faust, New York 


\GARDEN TRACTOR & // 
POWER MOWER 
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Improve Your Compost 


with HYPER-HUMUS 
The Natural Soil Organic 


Use Hyper-Humus instead of earth when mak- 
ing your compost heap. This cultivated product 
is 85 to 90% pure organic matter, teeming 
with beneficial soil bacteria. It hastens break- 
down and improves the finished compost. 


Odorless — No Weed Seeds 


When short of compost, use HYPER-HUMUS 
straight, mixing it thoroughly with your soil. 


Sold thru established dealers— 
we cannot ship small orders 
Write for folder, giving full directions for 


using HYPER-HUMUS for making compost, 
building lawns, and correcting soil conditions. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 19 Newton, N. Jj. 


Water-Ground Meal 


5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

Add 25¢ Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 
Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 
meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal with 
full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
R. D. No. 7 _AKRON, OHIO 


THE ONLY KNOWN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD OF MIXING ORGANIC 
MATTER 


The exclusive 
of Ariens Tiller 


features 

al ican, a 

cultivating combine "backed by 17 


fete details upon request. Write 


ARIENS wis. 


colored for some time, has each spring 
given his lawn a generous coating of 
sawdust. On rather poor ground with 
no other fertilization and rather heav- 
ily shaded it is one of the finest lawns 
in this region. 

I feel that a source of excellent or- 
ganic matter for the soil is being lost 
in the vast sawdust piles throughout 
this country. Orchardists here are be- 
ginning to realize this and for several 
years some of them have been tilling 
into the soil considerable dressings of 
sawdust and shavings and they tell me 
that against their check blocks there 
is a definite increase in tonnage while 
the workability and physical condition 
of their rather heavy soil is greatly 
improved. 


Elmer C. Purdy, 
Carl Purdy Gardens, 
Ukiah, Calif. 


The subscribers listed below have 
expressed a desire to organize OR- 
GANIC GARDENING CLUBS and 
would like to have any readers, in 
their vicinity interested in joining or 
forming a club, contact them with the 
least possible delay: 


Katherine E. Remsberg 
1727 Bush Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


A. W. Arrington 
Box 330 
Troy, N. C. 


Florence Gunn 
1327 East 9th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Mrs. Lloyd A. Moe 
882 Payne Avenue 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Alex J. Duris 
P. O. Box 831 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Hyper-Humus 
BUY 
ARIENS 
TILLERS 
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For The Joy of 
Organic Gardening 


—ActivO / 


@ Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 


®@ Encourages valuable earthworms. 
© Converts garbage into humus without odor! 
® Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 
© Energizes hot beds; even makes hot beds without manure! 
® Converts waste into wealth of lowest cost—Nature’s 
own organic, bacterial way! 


For the fun and satisfaction of organic 


gardening you need only one aid—Aetivo. - 


Send for the amazing details today. 


Learn how ActivO hastens compost .. . 
easily, quickly and cheaply makes fertil- 
izer-humus from waste—garbage, leaves, 
grass clippings, chaff, sludge—even saw- 
dust and soot. No manure needed. Odor- 
less composting. 


reduce odor in outdoor toilets and convert 
waste into an odorless, ash-like plant food. 

With ActivO you can make better fer- 
tilizer than you can buy—to build lasting 
rich top soil organically for better flowers 
and crops, less disease and insect damage. 

You will want to try this unusual pro- 
duct. Get some ActivO today. TRY YOUR 
LOCAL OR CATALOG DEALER FIRST. 


SPECIAL 


if already an ActivO user 
and your focal dealer hasn’t 
the additional ActivO you 
need, take advantage of this. 
offer: 


One No. 25 size drum 
ActivO, for 3 tons compost, 
and an 80 Ib. bag of special 
pulverized compost limestone 
—BOTH for $5.99, shipped 
freight collect. Cheek and 


r sn’ 

Use ActivO also to condition, sweeten 7our 
and activate soils directly—give them life ‘There's only ONE ActivO—only one or- 
and energy .. . to simplify hotbed making ganic, bacterial product like this. Insist 

to aid mushroom production... tO on “‘Aet-tive-Oh!”’ 


clip this offer, and mail 
with coupon below. 


MAIL TO — >| BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, 
Inclosed is FOF Send the following: 
(1) Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or for activating soils only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 
waste) at $2.40 doz., prepaid. 
OO No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
© No. 7 size, for 1800 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 


rere literature; 
0 Ne. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect- O Pp : 


SHIPPING POINT 
if different 
from P. 0. 


MORE THAN — 4 “BactO" in Canada 
AC TIVO 
HASTENER! 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 
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Should the U. Go 


Esa title of this article is incor- 
rect. The U. S. Government already 
has a foot-hold in that business, but it 
wants to get into it deeper. The U. S. 
Government already owns a few plants 
that manufacture and furnish to the 
farmer at reduced rates, superphos- 
phate, one of the most dangerous 
chemical fertilizers. In spite of all the 
evidence that exists showing the dan- 
ger of using chemical fertilizers, the 
Government wishes to go into this 
business on a tremendous scale. 

The Bill in Congress, S, 1251, pro- 
vides, “. . . for the establishment of a 
national soil fertility policy and pro- 
gram, to authorize the construction of 
certain fertilizer plants as a part of 
said program, to provide for the test- 
ing and demonstrating of fertilizer pro- 
duced in such government and other 
plants on a nation-wide scale, to pro- 
vide for the exploration of fertilizer 
resources on the public lands. . . .” 

As a part of this plan a 10 million 
dollar high concentration fertilizer 
plant would be built near Mobile, 
Alabama. There would be many other 
huge plants. Some of the Senators who 
are co-sponsoring this bill are: 


Capper (R. Kansas) chairman 
Thye (R. Minn.) 

Aiken (R. Vermont) 

Bushfield (R. S. D.) 

Young (R. N. D.) 
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Wilson (R. Iowa) 
Stewart (D. Tenn.) 
Others that are for it are: 
Hickenlooper (R. Iowa) 
Wherry (R. Neb.) 

Hill (D. Ala.) 


The bill was introduced May 8, 1947 
and has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forest- 
ry for hearings starting June 24, and 
continuing for four days. Although 
readers of this magazine cannot do 
anything about making their voices 
heard in this hearing there is still time 
for action. You can write to your Con- 
gressmen and Senators—as well as to 
those Senators whose names are given 
above. 


An identical bill (H. R. 3421) has 
been introduced by Congressman 
Flanagan, (D. Virginia) in the House 
of Representatives, and if you act 
quickly you can reach your Washing- 
ton representatives before the measure 
is scheduled for a vote in either House. 
If this bill is not blocked it means that 


_ Federal money would be used to make 


more chemical fertilizers used in the 
production of your food. What it 
comes down to is that your money 
would be used, part of the money that 
you pay in Income and other taxes. 
Another vicious part of this bill is 


‘that it provides for the acquisition by 


the TVA of phosphate rock deposits in 
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Florida, to be used as a reserve for 
manufacturing chemical fertilizers at 
the Mobile factory that the Bill con- 
templates appropriating funds for 
building. Phosphate rock as such, is a 
safe soil amendment and may be used 
to good advantage by the organic 
farmer and gardener. But, the Gov- 
ernment desires to turn this rock into 
a strong chemical fertilizer by mixing 
it with sulphuric acid, an extremely 
strong and poisonous compound. In 
other words, the U. S. Government 
may almost make it mpossible for 
anyone to purchase phosphate rock 
from Florida. There are limited phos- 
phate rock deposits in this country. 
The only other place where deposits 
occur to any extent is in Tennessee. 
If this isn’t interfering with a person’s 
liberty, then I’m the Swedish Ambass- 
ador’s aunt. 


The Bill statés that the Government 
is to hold the remaining reserves of 
phosphate and potassic minerals in the 
public domain as a public trust. If this 
is to be done in the public’s interest, 
as the Bill clearly states, then why not 
investigate the claims made by the 
organic farmers and by Sir Albert 
Howard? Why throw away a lot of 
the taxpayer’s money, before the Gov- 
ernment finds out when it is too late 
that it has contributed to the under- 
mining of the public’s health? 


The Republicans have been attack- 
ing the Democrats continually because 
of their “New Deal” activities, but 
here they are sponsoring a typical New 
Deal measure. I’m not saying “yes” or 

” about the New Deal. This is not 
a political publication, but the actions 
of the Republicans with respect to this 
bill is rather inconsistent. 


Somebody is scaring these Senators 
and Congressmen. They are being ad- 
vised by experts that unless something 
is done, our greatest heritage, the soil 
will be destroyed. This is true, but, 
the method they are trying to adopt 


will really result in the destruction of 
the soil. There are other ways to ar- 
rest the wholesale destruction of our 
top-soil. In the first place, as soon as 
conditions get to near normal in a few - 
years, would it not be better for the 
Government to control the crop-plant- 
ings on all farms and reduce growing 
acreage considerably? During the last 
depression there was so much over- 
cropping that the prices on farm pro- 
ducts did not permit the farmer to 
make a decent wage for his work. Even 
recently thousands of tons of potatoes 
were purchased by the Government 
and dumped. Why were they grown 
and permitted to extract fertility from 
the soil in the first place? 


Let us use only half of every farm 
in any one year, by Government con- 
trol. Fallow and rest the other half 
and use some of the green matter from 
these fallowing fields for compost-mak- 
ing. The farmer would thus raise 
higher quality crops for which he 
would receive a fair price. Instead of 
the Government building chemical fer- 
tilizer plants, why doesn’t it build fac- 
tories to convert municipal garbage 
into fertilizer, instead of permitting it 
to be burned up or fed to pigs. There 
are other hidden reserves of organic 
residues that could be salvaged by the 
Government if it was planned thor- 
oughly. 

This is a serious situation and it 
needs the help of every one of the 
more than 60,000 readers of Organic 
Gardening. Get up a letter and send 
copies not only to Congressmen and 
Senators, but also to other U. S. Gov- 
ernment and State officials. Personal- 
ly, I don’t think it pays at this time _ 
to write to the Department of Agricul-. 
ture, but try and reach the higher-up 
officials of the Government and State 
Governments generally. Organic Gar- 
dening readers represent a vital force 
in our National community. Let us 
use that force in the genuine interests 
of the public. 
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Rabbits and Your Garden 


By J. E. HOLTZINGER 
Director, American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Association, Altoona, Pa. 


‘hea many gardeners, rabbits are a 
nuisance. When these gardeners think 
of rabbits, they think of the wild cot- 
tontail that eats off the tender tips of 
their newly sprouted plants and chews 
up the new pea patch by the light of 
the full moon. 

Many other gardeners however have 
found the cottontail’s domestic cousin 
a real blessing in these days of high 
meat prices arid fertilizer scarcity. For 
the tame rabbit can become the gar- 
dener’s best friend. If the gardener 
will plant a few rows of carrots and 
stock beets in his garden and a few 
strips of alfalfa and clover around the 
outskirts of the garden he can raise 
cheap and delicious meat. In addition 
to the fine grained white meat for his 
table, the domesticated rabbit will also 
provide him with the manure needed 
to make his compost heap a great suc- 
cess. 

The best system for raising domestic 
rabbits is to keep them in hutches 
which are of tight wooden construction 
on both ends and at the back, with an 
open front-and a projecting roof. Tight 
wooden floors well bedded with straw 
or agricultural peat moss make the 
best floors. The droppings and bed- 
ding mixed together with green refuse 
and table wastes make the highest 
grade of compost which in turn pro- 
duces an abundance of good healthy 
green plants, a portion of which can 
well become a staple part of friend 
rabbit’s bill of fare. 

The writer and many of his rabbit 
raising friends have found that a 
compost bin provides a very good 
means of turning his rabbit wastes and 
garden and lawn wastes into high class 
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fertilizer which makes gardening a real 
pleasure. 

For many years, gardening friends 
of the writer have prevailed upon him 
to donate his extra rabbit manure to 
them for their garden tracts. Applied 
as raw manure it gave splendid results 
but after the writer began to use 
the and convert his rabbit 
droppings and bedding into high grade 
compost he found it was an easy mat- 
ter to sell all his extra compost at a 
price which was 3 to 5 times as great 
as the amount he paid for the straw 
bedding or peat moss originally. 


The compost not only goes farther 
but it is much more beneficial to plant 
life. Results are not only much more 
apparent but they show up much 
quicker. The compost is free from 
odor and is much more easily handled 
than the raw manure. 


Three rabbit does and a buck will 
keep the average sized family gener- 
ously supplied with delicious meat 
which sells on the current markets at 
from 65 to 72 cents per pound. The 
medium sized breeds which are prefer- 
red by most commercial meat growers 
will produce friers which will average 
4 pounds at 8 to 9 weeks of age and 
the average doe from well-bred strains 
will raise litters of 6 with regularity. 
Most commercial breeders figure on an 
average production of 20 young per 
year per doe and if all the young are 
killed at the frier stage, each doe may 
be safely presumed to supply 80 
pounds of meat rabbits per year which 
will dress out at about 50. pounds. A 
four pound live weight frier will yield 
six good sized portions of meat and 
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there will be some left over for soup 


on the following day. According to 


nutrition experts, rabbit meat ranks 


' first in energy supplied and is a good 


food for many who are not allowed to 
eat red meats. 


Giant breeds produce 5 pound friers 
in from 8 to 9 weeks and delicious 
roasters and bakers weighing 8 to 9 
lbs., in from 12 to 14 weeks. 


Rabbits need good hay as a staple 
part of their diet. They gain more 
rapidly on .the legume hays and well 
cured alfalfa is the first choice of most 
breeders. Clover is a good second 
choice with timothy a poor third in the 
opinion of most breeders. They can 
consume a great amount of garden 
greens if the greens are freshly cut or 
pulled and fed at once to friend rab- 
bit. Wilted or heated greens are not 
good for rabbits and can cause quick 
death to young stock. Rabbits which 
have not been accustomed to eating 
greens should be fed only small por- 
tions of greens at first until they be- 
come accustomed to them and then 
increasingly large amounts of green 
food may be fed to them. 


Rabbits love carrots and _ stock 
beets. We plant our stock beets in the 
sweet corn rows and find that the 
beets help keep the corn roots firm in 
the ground when we get a violent 
storm about the time the corn is in 
tassle or in ear. Both corn and beets 
get the benefit of frequent cultivation 
and where the ground is well nourished 
by compost, there is no danger of one 
robbing the other of important plant 
nutrition. 

The rabbits will eat thé sweet corn 
fodder and the corn*husks. They will 
also eat the nubbins and the suckers 
from the corn patch and after it has 
passed through their digestive tract it 
is ready for the composter or compost 
heap and in a form which is much 
more available as plant food. They 
will convert this waste material into 
wholesome meat and into furs which 
can be sold on a fur market that is 
always ready ‘for more rabbit fur. 


In addition to garden greens, root 


crops and hay, rabbits need some grain 
feed and some minerals. Most breed- 
ers supply the minerals by feeding 
rabbit pellets which may be purchased 
at almost any feed store and which 
contain cereals and trace minerals. 


The writer started in about 25 years 
ago with a trio of rabbits. He kept 
that original trio and their young on 
lawn clippings, dandelion and garden 
weeds and trimmings, supplemented 
by three bales of hay and 100 pounds 
of rabbit pellets and 10 bushels of oats. 


They produced.enough meat to give 
his family a rabbit dinner every other 
Sunday and some extra rabbits were 
sold as breeders so that at the end of 
the year he had paid for his feed, pro- 
vided good healthy meat for a grow- 
ing family and put $14.87 profit in the 
cigar box, which was his general ledger 
and bank account in those days. 


The following year five does were in 
production in the little back yard rab- 
bitry and more meat was produced 
and more rabbits sold both as breeders 
and as dressed meat to friends and 
neighbors with a resulting higher pro- 
fit and greater satisfaction. 


Since that time expanding markets 
for meat rabbits, laboratory experi- 
mental animals and breeding stock has 
forced an ever increasing production so 
that today a herd of over 300 breed- 
ing does is maintained and more than 
6,000 rabbits are raised each year. The. 
growing rabbitry forced the breeder to 
buy a large plot of ground (3 acres) 
and finally made the acquisition of a 
farm necessary. Today four people 
find full time employment at the rab- 
bitry and farm, and 112 acres which 
six years ago wert regarded by neigh- 
boring farmers as worn out land, have 
been converted into one of the high 
production farms of the county. 


The farm had been used as a nurs- 
ery and later as a fruit farm. More 
money had been expended upon chem- 
ical fertilizers in the five years preced- 
ing its purchase at $5,900 than the 
former owner realized when he sold 
the farm. Since its purchase only lime 
and manure and compost has been 
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used on the ground and the yield in 
corn alone has increased over 300%. 
A pear orchard which the county 
agent said was worthless because it 
had been stricken with fire blight, was 
revived by the use of compost and 
today the blighted trees are yielding 
a good return in fruit. Peach trees 
were revitalized by the use of compost 
but after a year or two of fruiting 
were taken out to make room for more 
hay and crop ground as they were too 
old and too sick from constant use of 
high powered chemicals to yield a pro- 
fitable crop. 

Several new trees which were plant- 
ed in the pear orchard to replace trees 
which had been totally destroyed by 
the blight, have caught up to the orig- 
inal trees which were five to six years 
older and have none of the scars on 
the trunks which are so apparent even 
today on the older trees. 

Alfalfa which would not hold over 
winter on the ground in the first two 
years of new occupancy now flourishes 
and produces three good cuttings a 
year. Strips which when plowed six 
years ago failed to disclose even a sin- 
gle earthworm now teem with these 
friendly workers of the soil, and birds 
which once disdained to follow the 
plowman now search each new furrow 
as it is turned over and find that the 
land and the worms are fat as a result 
of the new system of feeding the soil. 

A natural balance has been restored 
and nature is now doing its part by 
healing the scars of erosion and pro- 
ducing more abundant crops to feed 
the friendly animals, which in turn are 
producing food for the soil and the 
plants which are nourished by it. 

The average gardener, who has a 
job and a lawn and garden will not 
want too many rabbits. A neat little 
backyard hutch which will hold from 
9 to 12 rabbits will prove a great 
diversion to him and will provide him 
with real pleasure. If the hutches are 
well constructed and built on one of 
the new labor saving plans he can 
readily house from four to five does 


and a buck in a 12 unit hutch. This 
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will allow him 6 to 7 hutches for wean- 
ing litters and growing out some young 
to replace his breeding stock from time 
to time. 

Overcrowding stock does not pay 
and it is always better to have one or 
two empty hutches than to have all 
hutches full and not have room to 
wean the young stock at eight weeks. 
All adult rabbits and all young bucks 
past 3 months of age should have in- 
dividual hutches as they will fight and 
injure each other if kept together. Two 
to three young does can*be kept in 
each hutch until they reach the breed- 
ing age of 8 months if care is exercised 
to always keep the same does in the 
same hutches. Most breeders who 
have limited hutch capacity make a 
practice of killing off their young 
bucks for meat ‘shortly after weaning 
the litters and buy new bucks when 
necessary. 

A small herd costs very little to 
feed as a great amount of feed can be 
produced by the gardener but larger 
units require more commercial feed 
and the profit per unit usually goes 
down as the number of units increases. 
Extremely fine fur coats can be made 
from the tanned furs of the rex breeds 
of rabbits and from some of the 
normal coated breeds as well. Com- 
mercial tanners charge from 25 to 30 
cents each for tanning the pelts if they 
are sent out in lots of ten or more. It 
takes about 40 to 45 pelts to make an 
average sized woman a coat. Adult 
rabbits in full prime provide the best 
furs from which to manufacture fur 
garments. 

Rabbit raising and farming or gar- 
dening go hand in hand. If the hutches 
are kept cleaned regularly and well 
bedded with peat moss or straw there 
is very little odor connected with the 
enterprise, and the back yard garden 
enthusiast can have all the thrill that 
comes from farming by producing a 
goodly portion of his meat and vege- 
tables right at home, and the addi- 
tional keen satisfaction of having good 
materials for his compost heap right 
at hand and practically-without cost. 


Compost Factory in Honolulu F. G. Krauss 


Compost Heap in Breeze Hill McFarland 
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DOUBLE THE YIELD 
AND CONTROL DISEASE 
BY COMPOST 


June 12, 1947 

You will be interested to learn of a 
few of our experiments in organic gar- 
dening in Oceanside, California in 
1943-1945. We used compost in about 
one-third of our orchard planted in 
avocado and orange trees. The re- 
mainder had commercial .fertilizer 
since we could not produce enough 
humus. We bought baled alfalfa hay 
and rabbit manure and composted it 
with earthworm culture. We also 
mulched our trees with alfalfa where 
the worms were at work. 

Here are the results. The new set- 
tings of trees with compost and earth- 
worms made twice the growth of 
others, leaves were deep glossy green 
and vigorous and free of disease. 

Charles O. Benson, 
General Delivery, 
Grass Valley, California 
—O— 
ORGANIC GARDENERS ARE 
ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENERS 


- May 29, 1947 

We are happy to report that, after 
one year of gardening in La Canada, 
California, using the principles we 
learned in your publications, we saw 
results that confirmed the promises we 
had read. We made ten piles of com- 
post 4 x 4 x 6 feet and used it on our 


half-acre place. Much of the land was 


originally very sandy, some of it was 
fairly rich—but did not have many 
“fishing-worms” in evidence. This 
spring we found worms in almost 
every part of our plot. Fruit trees, 
flowers, and shrubs put out new 
growth far beyond normal expecta- 
tions, strong growth. In only one sea- 


son we have become enthusiasts for 
Organic Gardening. We spread the 
good word wherever we go. ~ 
Richard B. Lewis, 
1645 Fitzgerald Lane, 
Park Fairfax, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
COMPOST CONTROL OF 
BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 


June 3, 1947 
My most recent experiment in or- 
ganic gardening was with the worst 
instance of black spot on roses in 1946. 
I took the worst bush and placed it in 
a large pot with compost. In a matter 
of two months I had a complete set of 
new and clean leaves. And now I have 
this bush ready to blossom with every 
leaf completely clean. So here we have 
the old dietary question of a plant. 
Fred C. Rodman, 
82 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, New York. 
COMPOST RESTORES HEALTH 
OF GRAPEFRUIT TREE 


June 19, 1947 
Had an experience with a grapefruit 
tree that converted me to compost. 
The tree had gummosus and would not 
bear after seven years old. After com- 
posting, the gummosus was gone and 
it bore yearly after that without a re- 
turn of the gummosus. 
Dr. W. A. Finley, 
Box 761, 
Deland, Florida. 


FINEST TOMATOES 
EVER GROWN 


June 7, 1947 
My sincere thanks for all the fine 
and valuable information obtained 
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from the magazine. I am completely 
sold on the organic method even 
though I have not sufficient experience 
to make a complete report. The re- 
sults where I have used compost are 
almost unbelievable. Example—last 
year I did not have sufficient material 
to cover entire garden so I merely used 
a small spadeful with each of forty- 
eight plants. Three plants failed to 
survive or even get a start. From the 
remaining forty-five we picked thirty 
bushels of the finest tomatoes I have 
ever grown and not a cracked one 
among them. 


R. J. Albright, DDS., 

Detroit Edison Building, 
Michigan Avenue near Monroe, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


A FULL REPORT 
December 30th, 1946 


After reading “Pay Dirt”, “Com- 
post” and other of your books, I was 
filled with good intentions, but when 
Spring came I went the usual casual 
way with chemical fertilizers. How- 
ever, on one spot of my two acres 
someone had dumped a large heap of 
pressed grape refuse which ie rotted 
down, this being in the way of new 
crops, it was just scattered round in a 
circular patch as far as it could be 
thrown with the fork. 


Upon the ripening of a hybrid sweet 
corn crop the distinct pattern of the 
scattered grape refuse could be seen in 
the earlier growth, huskier plants and 
the much greater yield. 


That was enough for myself and my 
neighbours, I dug up “Compost” and 
read it over again. However, I have 
not the time for elaborate compost 
heaps and frequent turnings as the 
weeds, green plant refuse from two 
acres mounts up in quantity, so I 
drove in stakes in line four feet apart, 
with stout cheap chicken wire be- 
tween, and immediately alongside an- 
other row three feet apart. Into the 
wide row I threw all garden refuse, 
roughly to a foot high, then dirt from 
ditch cleanings, poultry house clear- 


ings, and as the pile grew I continued 
to fill from the other open end. 

As the end from which I commenced 
sank down and rotted I just forked it 
over the wire division to the narrower 
side, but this time dusted the pile at 
times with agricultural lime, and let 
the pile grow until ready for use. 

As my garden plot is divided down 
the center I planted strawberries on 
each side, using usual chemical fertil- 
izers on the one half, my compost on 
the other side, the lants being of the 
same kinds, telted at the same time. 

From the compost side the straw- 
berry crop gave a 28% increase over 
the chemical side. Sweet corn really 
surprised me, the compost side had 
sweet corn yielding eleven days ahead 
of the chemical side, both Golden Ban- 
tam Cross, and yield from compost 
side was nearly 40% greater, which 
was helped by the very dry weather 
causing the compost to give a moisture 
holding mulch to the corn. 

I could give several other contrasts, 
especially in melons, but sufficient to 
say that like many others who take a 
casual interest in composting and then 
wake up and act, it has to be seen to 
be believed, but with divided plots, as 
I have, there is no argument, nature 
gives the facts. 

There probably are better ways to 
make compost for those who have 
time, but my lazy and very inexpen- 
sive way is a gold mine to those who 
have half an acre up. 

Of course, my heap has holes where 
the choicest best rotted compost has 
been, and my wife skims the cream, 
(as it were) to go on her rose garden, 
and beds of perennials. Here 
compost really shaws up in the beauty 
of greener foliage, bright clear color- 
ings of blooms, and the lessening of 
nee against the many bugs and 


fun 

this Spring I shall have enough 
compost on the heap to treat another 
half acre, and by Fall the whole two 
acres will have had a dose, when we 
start over again. 


George S. Rowell, 
Bedford, Ohio 
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By HEINRICH MEYER 


Lee year I reported about my 
various tulip species and varieties and 
about lilies I started in flats. The 
pleasure I derived from my tulip and 
lily seedlings prompts me to make a 
few additions now in order to give 
other gardeners similar enjoyment. 

Your tulips may have gone to seed 
and you may have wondered whether 
this will have weakened the bulbs. In 
my experience I cannot confirm the 
general belief that seed-bearing weak- 
ens bulbs noticeably. True enough, 
some lilies bear so profusely that you 
cannot let all their seed pods on, but a 
few never do any harm, but rather 
seem to be the normal thing. The 
plants survive and multiply. But what 
to do with lily and tulip seeds? 

Plant them, as soon as they are dry, 
in drills in the ground, taking care that 
the bed is protected so that its sides 
will not wash off and take the seeds 
away. I found it best to surround one 
bed with boards, held by stakes driven 
into the ground. This is a temporary 
frame, without a cover, but just right 
for this kind of gardening. Next year, 
when your tulips push up, also your 
tulip seeds will push up, hundreds of 
them. You may get new varieties, but 

. you will have to wait six or seven 
years until these tiny seedlings come 
into blooming. For, different from 
gladiolus and iris, tulips are slow grow- 
ing. That’s why you will have few to 
compete with in this enterprise. The 
lilies will make one or two leaves; some 
species however will not germinate the 
first year. They come up later or the 
spring following. Then you mulch 
them in winter, to keep the snow on 
and to keep the dry cold winds from 
running away with the top layer of 
earth. Within two or three years the 
lilies may be of blooming age. 

Which varieties to try? Of the lilies, 


there are practically all growable spe- 
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cies obtainable in the seed trade. Tulip 
seed is harder to obtain and had best 


be raised at home. Which variety to - 


use for a start? 

I suggest that you cross and hy- 
bridize Darwin tulips, because they 
are the most marketable kind and be- 
cause they bloom in May; they can 
therefore. be easily pollinated without 
interference from bad weather. As you 
know, tulips may not open in cloudy 
weather and you would have to force 
open the funnels of flowers. As soon 
as the outside three flower leaves, the 
sepals, are changing from their original 
green color to the final color, the pol- 
len-bearing parts, usyally six, are ripe; 
pick them out with a hair tweezer and 
place them in a stamp envelope, but 
be sure not to get the pollen on the 
central part, the pistil, because it is 
here that the pollen from another 
plant must be applied if you seek a 
cross. This pistil has an ovary under 
it and will eventually become the seed 
pod. The pistil gets mature after the 
pollen; you can therefore let some time 
pass before you apply that from an- 
other plant. The fresher the pollen, 


the better the chance of success. If 


you keep the pollen from moulding, by 
placing it in an ice box, you can keep 
it easily for a couple of weeks. 

Now in order to prevent accidental 
cross-pollination, you must place a 
seed packet, fixed with a pin, over the 
tulip flower. (This will have to be re- 
peated later when the seeds ripen, be- 
cause the birds will otherwise hack and 
pick out the ripe morsels before you 
get them.) The packet may, however, 
be taken off after you have placed 
some pollen on the pistil. 

Of the species tulips, I should rec- 
ommend especially the most attractive 
Kauffmanniana and the highly fra- 
grant Florentina or odorata, both of 
which are now easily bought from sup- 
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pliers of bulbs. You will delight in 
distinguishing tulip species by their 
scents, but you will get the surprise of 
your life when you put your nose 
against the Florentina odorata species 
—it is as fragrant as a hyacinth. 

To cross double tulips and early va- 
rieties and other species is less reward- 
ing, but may become a game after you 
have raised some of the other seed- 


lings. While there are hardly ary com- 
mercial laurels to be taken home, since 
this is a long drawn-out job of uncer- 
tain success and with the likelihood 
that the final product is only a shade 
different from the parents, you will 
have had fun in doing some creative 
gardening and in increasing your 
stock. And having fun from gardening 
is to me one of ie main joys in life. 


Shasta Daisies 


Shasta Daisies 


Dr. L. L. Dolson 


By L. E. DOLSON 


MOUNTAINS OF dazzling white daisies, sparkling in your gar- 
den like billowy, summer clouds, are easily obtainable if you garden 
the organic way. White flowers are essential in the properly balanced 
perennial border, for contrast and esthetic effect. 

Shasta Daisies are-my choice for a fine white flower. In my 


garden they are practically disease resistant and require no spraying 
‘for insect pests; individual blooms measure from three to four inches 
across, and they bloom over a long period of time. If one cuts off the 
flowering stalks as fast as they wilt their blooming period can be 
lengthened and they will repeat again in the fall. For best results 
they should be divided every third year. 
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Convincing Cidderite of the Great Value 
of the 


By L. C. LEMMON 


who reads Organic 
Gardening regularly is no doubt aware 
of the singular importance of the 
earthworm. Such authorities as Char- 
les Darwin, Sir Albert Howard, Dr. 
George Sheffield Oliver, Mr. J. I. Ro- 
dale and Dr. Barrett are in total and 
complete agreement concerning the 
merits of this lowly creature. 

As a result of the work and study 
which these men have given to this 
subject, it is now common practice for 
gardeners and farmers to raise and use 
the earthworm for the improvement of 
their soil and indirectly their crops. 
They are also used extensively to 
speed up the process of compost mak- 
ing. The interest in the economic value 
of the earthworm has of late become 
so widespread that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service has seen fit to establish a re- 
search department devoted entirely to 
the study of earthworms. 

Despite the general increase of in- 
terest now being shown in this matter, 
the enthusiastic Organiculturist very 
often is treated to the well known glas- 
sy eye when the subject of worms is 
introduced. In spite of the enthusiasm 
of the organic gardener for his little 
friend of the topsoil, there still remain 
many thousands of gardeners who see 
no earthly value in the earthworm. To 
them it is just a slimy wriggler, good 
food for robins. Many gardeners still 
insist they see no evidence to support 
the contentions advanced in its favor. 

Confronted by this coolness on the 
part of my many gardening friends, I 
determined to get the necessary evid- 
ence to support my claims. I wanted 
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something which would tell the whole 
story at a glance. I would have scien- 
tific proof which would need no argu- 
ment. 

The idea is quite simple and the 
work involved is negligible. I first got 
two ordinary glass mason jars, which 
I made sure were perfectly clean. In 
the bottom of each I placed a half inch 
of small stones for drainage since the 
bottom of the jars have no openings. 
On top of these stones I placed four 
inches of bright yellow mineral subsoil 
so that it stood at the same height in 
both jars when leveled. Next I added 
an inch of woods earth and manure 
and checked to make sure that both 
jars were identical in their contents 
both from the standpoint of quantity 
and character of materials. I then 
added a cup and a half of water to 
each jar so that the contents were 
thoroughly moist. ; 

At this point I added 15 domesti- 
cated earthworms to jar No. 1, and 
none to jar No. 2. Jar No. 2 was to 
be my control. After this I filled both 
jars to the brim with dead leaves. Both 
jars were left uncapped and around 
each jar I placed a manila paper collar 
to keep out the light. I labelled and 
dated both jars and set them back on 
a shelf in my cool dark basement 
where they sat unmolested for a 
month. 

When I removed the paper collars 
at the end of the month the change 
which had taken place in the jar with 
the worms was indeed amazing. The 


- bright yellow sub-soil had turned per- 


ceptibly gray in long wide streaks run- 
ning clear to the bottom of the jar. 
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The whole soil mass was tunnelled 
through with passages running from 
top to bottom. The leaves which had 
been placed in the top of the jar had 
settled and were fewer in number. In’ 
jar No..2 no apparent change had 
taken place. The subsoil was as bright 
as ever. It was a compact mass with 
no tunnels running through it to per- 
mit the entry of oxygen. The leaves 
on top had not settled and outside of 
the fact that they showed some slight 
fungus growth they were as they had 
been a month before. The most un- 
observant person could not possibly 
miss the import of the story as told 
by my two mason jars. The change 
wrought by these fifteen worms in just 


You Can Help 
The Organic Cause 


You can help by handing out our 
subscription-getting booklets to gar- 
deners in your community. Even 
neighbors, co-workers, fellow mem- 
bers in your church, clubs and or- 
ganizations are prospects. They will 
thank you for giving them this book- 
let, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic 
gardeners. It will show them that 
fertile soil is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy live-stock and 
healthy human beings. It points out 
the folly and dangers of using chem- 
ical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales talk 
or make a follow-up, for the booklet 


WHAT DO YOU THINK of the above insignia? It is a new design and 
appears in print for the first time. In it we have tried to capture the meaning 
of organic gardening. The design is not “set”. Perhaps you may have a 
suggestion for improving it. Do you like the word, “Organiculture’? What- — 
ever your reaction, whether approval or disapproval of this design, we 


welcome your letters. 


‘glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. 


thirty days was too startling to be 
missed by anyone. One look was more 
convincing than all the talking I could 
possibly have done. 

No doubt many of the readers of 
Organic Gardening are members of 
garden clubs and get the opportunity 
to speak before their group on subjects 
relating to the organic way. To all 
such I most heartily recommend this 
little experiment as a sure fire way of 
gaining and holding the attention of 
your audience. It is something which 
each listener can go home and repeat 
and before you know it he too will be 
telling his friends of the merits of 
organic gardening, and the lowly 
earthworm, 


PLANTS ANIMALS 


ORGANICULTURE 


in itself will induce them to sub- 
scribe. Through a coded coupon we 
can trace each subscription to your 
efforts. For this easy, spare-time ac- 
tivity you will receive a liberal com- 
mission. 

During the past 12 months, read- 
er-subscribers who have handed 
these booklets out among their 
friends were directly responsible for 
adding 2,148 new subscribers to our 
mailing list. 


® Send For Your FREE Booklets 


Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 


State the amount you want. 
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Columbine 


N. Y. Botanical Garden 


he Rock Garden 


By G. L. WITTROCK 
New York Botanical Garden 


Fan Columbine 


On has only to see a planting of 
Aquilegia or Columbine, as some pre- 
fer to call it, to feel that it is an essen- 
tial in the rock garden. At least one 
of the known 75 species of the genus 
should be included in the garden 
planting. Even if it were one of the 
common garden forms classed as 
mutants or hybrids of Aguilegia gland- 
ulosa, A. siberica or A. chrysantha 
which are some of the more important 
parents, it still would be an attraction. 
The plants are most suited for rock 
gardens and perennial borders, always 
giving a pleasing, ornamental effect by 
their delicate, uniquely lobed, divided 
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leaves and the range of bizarre colors 
and bi-colors of the flowers when in 
bloom. The generic name, Aquilegia, 
is of interesting origin; the name is 
derived from Aquila, meaning an 
eagle, in allusion to the shape of the 
nectaries containing the sweet reward 
for pollinating insects. These nectaries 
at the base of each of the 5 spurs to- 
gether resemble the expanded claws 
or talons of an eagle. Even our Eng- 
lish name “Columbine” has meaning 
and refers to the parts of the flower, 
both in color and form found in wild 
plants resembling the head and neck 
or throat-feathers of a pigeon, the 
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Columba. The word “Columbine” i 
also applied to people to describe a 
dove-like character. 


Our suggestion, the Fan Columbine, 
is Aquilegia flabellata Sieb. & Zuce. 
It was first named in 1843, discovered 
on the large island of Sacchalin, Japan. 
Siebold and Zuccarini wrote highly of 
the beauty of the plant and later in 
1886 it was introduced into horticul- 
ture as a rock garden plant. 


The glaucous plants form compact 
clumps with slightly woody, ascending 
rootstocks which are sparingly branch- 
ed and clothed with the remains of 
leaf bases. The stem is usually soli- 
tary, 6 to 18 inches tall, bearing nor- 
mally 3 flowers to a stem. The basal 
or root-leaves are on short petioles 1 
inch long, while the stem leaves are 
much larger and have longer petioles. 
The leaves. are ternately compound 
or divided into four leaflets and deli- 
cately arranged to suggest a circular 
fan as described in the species name 
“flabellata”. The flowers are 1% to 2 
inches across, nodding in habit, the 
spurs curved inward, and bright lilac 
to pale purple, white, and often found 


bi-colored, lilac and white, the plants 
blooming’ in summer. A pure white 
dwarf form is also available. The 
species is known in Japan as “Oda- 
maki” and “Murasaki-odamaki”. 

Culture is similar to that of all Col- 
umbines. They thrive in a light, moist, 
sandy soil which assures good drain- 
age. Though some varieties prefer 
shaly soils the Fan Columbine, how- 
ever, is said to do well in any common 
garden soil of good drainage. They are 
easily propagated by simply dividing 
the plants at the roots,-or by sowing 
the seeds which ripen in abundance. 
If one harvests seeds from his own col- 
lection of various Columbines and de- 
sires pure strains, plants of different 
types should not be planted too close 
to each other to prevent hybridization, 
otherwise the seeds will not be pure; 
the safest propagation is by division. 
The Fan Columbine can also be forced 
and ‘developed into a beautiful pot 
plant blooming in January and Feb- 
ruary and is a source of cut flowers, 
Our species is merely a suggestion, 
since we recommend all Columbines 
for rock gardens to assure a complete 
planting. 


Application of Organic Method Ss Farms 


WE ARE preparing a booklet going into the practicability of the 
organic method on farms. We are interested in hearing from those 
who have applied this method on farms, small and large, but espe- 
cially large ones, any experiences that readers have had and any 
hints. It is often asked, “Where does one get the large amounts of 
green matter necessary?” May we hear from readers? 
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Tha: Neghtshiude 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


Ir might seem strange that birds can 
feed with impunity on poisonous ber- 
ries when we and other animals are 
poisoned by them. I have _ often 
thought about it when I have seen 
them feeding on the grayish-white ber- 
ries of the poison ivy and poison su- 
mach or on the purple-black berries 
of the deadly nightshade. We are all 
familiar with the toxic properties of 
the poison ivy and poison sumach and 
most of us leave these plants alone. 
Only a few of us, however, are prob- 
ably acquainted with the deadly night- 
shade. It really doesn’t matter if we 
are not familiar with it for there is no 
reason to fear it unless we eat the ber- 
ries. This is something we are not 
likely to do, though I have known 
people who seem to have a penchant 
for sampling everything that seems 
remotely edible. Children, however, 
are thoughtless and often fail to realize 
that many fruits and berries are not 
fit to be eaten until it is too late. I 
have known children to become vio- 
lently ill from eating harmful fruits 
and berries or placing in their mouths 
leaves and stems of plants that possess 
toxic or acrid properties. The trans- 
lucent ruby red berries of the blue 
nightshade are especially attractive to 
them and if eaten in quantities can 
cause violent gastric disturbances. 
The blue nightshade may be found 
along shady roadsides, making its 
winding way through midsummer 
vegetation, or about dwellings. The 
small graceful flowers in diminutive 
clusters, violet or purple; or sometimes 
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lilac-white, with a yellow cenic center, 
appear in May. More beautiful than 
the flowers are the drooping cymes of 
red shining oval berries which begin to 
ripen in July. They are decidedly so 
pretty that they seem as if they should 
be good to eat but they are better left 
alone. 


Another plant whose fruit children 
sometimes eat with disastrous results 
is the Jamestown weed, also called jim- 
son weed or thorn apple. Children are 
always attracted by anything that is 
out of the ordinary or unusual and I 
can easily understand why they should 
be fascinated by the green prickly egg- 
shaped fruit-capsules. And once they 
have caught sight of them it is but a 
step to opening them and putting the 
seeds in their mouths. These seeds 
contain a powerful narcotic and I have 
known of instances where children had 
to be rushed to the hospital after hav- 
ing eaten them. 


The Jamestown weed is a native of 
tropical Asia. It appears to have been 
introduced into Europe by the gypsies 
who seem to have discovered that the 
seeds, though poisonous, possess cura- 
tive properties. From Europe it prob- 
ably came to our shores with Raleigh’s 
colonists for our Indians, who called it 
the “white man’s plant”, associated it 
with the Jamestown settlement, hence 
its name. The poisonous principle of 
the plant is the alkaloid hyoscyamine, 
found not only in the seeds but also in 
the leaves and roots. It is used as a 
narcotic and sedative and locally as a 
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mydriatic. It has long been a favor- 
ite medicine of the gypsies and in the 
England of Raleigh’s time it was more 
highly valued than the alkaloid of 
opium known as morphine. This would 
account for the colonists bringing the 
plant with them to the New World. 


The Jamestown weed may be found 
from Maine south and west to Min- 
nesota and Texas, growing in waste 
places and vacant city lots. It is a 
vigorous weed and, coarse though it 
may be, it would be a welcome addi- 
tion to our gardens were it not for the 
rank odor of its leaves. The flowers 
are large, about 4 inches high, white 
and trumpet-shaped, and very showy. 
They open on the approach of twilight 
and quite often we may see sphinx 
moths visiting them. 

The nightshades and Jamestown 
weed belong to the Nightshade Fami- 
ly, in the main a group of narcotic- 
poisonous plants. Most of the mem- 
bers of the family are tropical and 
only a few species are found within 
our range. Surprisingly, in view of the 
narcotic or poisonous character of the 
members of the family, a few species 
such as the potato, tomato and egg- 
plant are edible. 


The potato is such a common field 
plant that most of us pass it by with- 
out realizing that its clusters of beau- 
tiful golden-centered white or pink 
stars have an appeal, lacking in many 
of our wildflowers which are more fre- 
quently gathered for bouquets. It is 
said that the potato was rejected with 
scorn in France until Louis XV recom- 
mended it by wearing a bouquet of its 
flowers amidst his courtiers. Examine 
a potato blossom at your next oppor- 
tunity and I daresay you will agree 
that beauty may often be found in un- 
expected places. You will note perhaps 
that the flowers are built on the plan 
of five—five lobes to calyx and corolla 
and five stamens—a characteristic of 
the family. Smell the leaves and you 
will find this same odor in the leaves 
of the tobacco and tomato plants. 

The potato is one of our most im- 
portant food plants, second only to the 
grains and cereals. Its value is due 


to the plant’s peculiar habit of de- 
veloping slender white underground 
stems which gradually swell at the free 
end,and produce the tubers with which . 
we are so familiar and which are in 
reality storage organs filled with 
starchy and protein substances. The 
potato is not a root, as so many peo- 
ple think, but a stem as is shown by 
the presence of the “eyes”, which are 
actually buds. The plant is usually 
propagated by planting these “eyes”, 
unless new varieties are desired. To- 
day there are some five hundred varie- 
ties, many of them with considerably 
larger tubers than were found on the 
original wild potatoes. The potato, 
though it often flowers, rarely forms 
fruit with fertile seeds, possibly be- 
cause it has so long depended upon 
vegetative reproduction by means of 
the tubers. But when it does form 
fruit, the fruit is a brown or purplish- 
green globular berry with seeds em- 
bedded in a green pulp. 


The berry is poisonous and, for that 
matter, so are other parts of the plant. 
The poisonous substance, solanine, is 
found not only in the fruit but also 
in the leaves, “eyes” and new sprouts. 
Animals quite frequently are poisoned 
by eating these sprouts. We are not 
so apt to eat the sprouts but some- 
times we may be inclined to eat the 


tubers which have developed near the 


surface of the ground and which, as a 
result of exposure to sunlight, have 
turned green. These green tubers also 
contain solanine and are therefore 
wholly unfit as food. There are several 
cases on record of persons having been 
fatally poisoned as a result of eating 
such “greened” tubers. 

The potato was. developed by the 
arborigines of South America and was 
cultivated in Chile and Peru long be- 
fore the arrival of the Spanish explor- 
ers. The Spaniards found it an ex- 
cellent and nutritious food and car- 
ried it back to Spain. Just how highly 
they regarded the potato is shown by 
the fact that not only did they culti- 
vate it in Spain but when they began 
to establish towns and settlements in 
Florida they took it back with them 
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to America. When Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Hawkins later raided the 
Florida coast and helped themselves 
to the settler’s crops they also took 
the potato but on their return to Eng- 
land it met with a cool reception and 
for more than two hundred years was 
used only as cattle fodder. The Irish, 
however, took to it and when Captain 
John Smith and his fellow colonists 
sailed for Virginia they carried with 
them, among various other plant roots 
and seeds, “Irish” potatoes. For the 
fourth time the potato voyaged across 
the Atlantic but the Virginia settlers 
knew nothing of its history or origin 
and probably did not care. To them 
it was merely the “Irish” potato and 
as such it became a most important 
article of diet of colonial Virginia and 
New England. Strangely enough, it 
was not until 1773 that the potato be- 
came of any importance in Europe, but 
once its true worth became known, it 
rose rapidly in favor. Today this ed- 
ible and nutritious member of a poi- 
sonous family is cultivated throughout 
the world with an annual crop of more 
than six billion bushels. 


We are also indebted to the Span- 
iards for having “discovered” the to- 
mato, which next to the white potato 
is the best known and most import- 
ant member of the nightshade family 
to provide us with food. The tomato 
originated in Peru where it was culti- 
vated and developed by the pre-Incan 
races many centuries before the dis- 
covery of America. Since the fruits of 
all members of the nightshade family 
are the most poisonous portion it is re- 
markable that the Indians could have 
developed some of these and transfer- 
red them into edible fruits. But they 
not only developed all of our present- 
day varieties of tomatoes but even de- 
veloped a number of varieties unknown 
to us but still cultivated in Peru. 
Oddly enough the Spaniards could not 
be induced to eat the tomatoes; they 
did, however, introduce them into Eu- 
rope as “love apples” where they were 
cultivated as an ornamental plant, the 
tomatoes frequently being used on 
mantelpieces as decorative . objects. 
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For some reason, perhaps because of 
the plant’s poisonous relationship to 
the nightshade family, “love apples” 
were long regarded as inedible and it 
was not until 1850 that it was discov- 
ered they were fit to eat. Today, 
tomatoes are one of our most import- 
ant agricultural products and are cul- 
tivated in every part of the world 
where they will grow. 

If the Spaniards and other peoples 
were reluctant to eat tomatoes they 
took quickly to the red pepper, also 
a member of the nightshade family 
and also a native of South America. 
The red pepper, often confused with 
the black or white pepper both of 
which belong to another family, has 
long been cultivated in tropical Amer- 
ica for the globular, dry berry which 
is exceedingly pungent and the source 
of cayenne pepper and paprika. Pep- 
per fruits are often used entire in 
salads and are also made into Tabasco 
sauce and mixed with meat in Chili 
con carne. If the entire fruit is dried 
and ground the product is cayenne or 
red pepper; if only the dried skin is 
used the resulting product is paprika. 

The uses to which man puts plants 
are varied and often strange. Not the 
least unusual is the way which man 
makes use of the tobacco plant. The 
Indians are credited with the discovery 
that the leaves of the tobacco plant 
could be smoked but how they did so 
is something of a mystery, for tobacco 
in its natural state and merely dried 
is hardly worth smoking—almost any 
other dried leaves are as satisfactory 
as far as flavor or enjoyment goes. In 
order that the flavor and aroma of 
tobacco may be fully brought out, the 
leaves must be treated to a long, com- 
plicated and delicate process of drying, 
fermentation and curing. The finest 
leaves are to be used for cigars, cigar- 
ettes, for pipe smoking, for snuff or for 
chewing. Yet somehow the Indians 
found out how to prepare tobacco for 
all these purposes long before the white 
man arrived in America, for cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes were all in use by 
the Indians of North, South and Cen- 
tral America. 
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Incidentally, the word tobacco re- 
fers not to the plant but to the pipe in 
which the plant is smoked. It seems 
that when the Spaniards first saw the 
Indians smoking tobacco in the West 
Indies and asked the name of the 
strange plant, the Indians, thinking 
that the white men wanted to learn 
their name for the pipe, answered 
“tobago”. The Spaniards, in turn mis- 
understanding the Indians, called the 
plant tobago and in the corrupted form 
tobacco became known to all English- 
speaking people. 

The tobacco plant is a vigorous 
growing annual reaching a height of 
five feet with large funnel-shaped 
greenish or purplish white flowers. In 
common with other members of the 
family the leaves are rank-scented and 
contain the narcotic drug nicotine. A 
few cases have been recorded of ani- 
mals having been poisoned by eating 
the leaves but since the leaves are un- 
palatable, animals will ordinarily leave 
the plant alone. 

There are some fifty species of to- 
baccos as well as numerous varieties. 
A garden species Nicotiana, named in 
honor of Jean Nicot, French ambassa- 
dor to Portugal in the sixteenth cen- 
tury who is thought to have introduced 
tobacco into Europe, is a popular plant 
of easy culture and beautiful bloom. 
The flowers, however, are not at their 
best until the sun begins to wane. 
During the day they are greenish- 
yellow, flaccid, drooping and immature 
but as night approaches they become 
white, stiff, alert and perfume the eve- 
ning air 

“from buds that keep 

Their odor to themselves all day, 

But when the sunlight dies away 

Let the delicious secret out 

To every breeze that roams about.” 


There are a number of other garden 
plants of the nightshade family—salpi- 
glossis, datura, browallia and matri- 
mony to name a few. The best known, 
however, are the petunias, the red-pur- 
ple and white flowers which massed 
in borders and beds, make gay our 
gardens in late summer and early au- 
tumn. 


John Crristiansen, Scandinavian 
farmer, was plowing his fields in 1883 
when he saw an Indian watching him. 
Silently the old Indian watched as 
the dark soil curled up and the prairie 
grass was turned under. Cristiansen 
stopped, leaned against the plow han-. 
dle, pushed his black Stetson back on 
his head, rolled a cigarette. He watch- 
ed amusedly as the Indian knelt, 
thrust his fingers into the plow furrow, 
measured its depth, fingered the sod 
and buried grass. Then the old Indian 
straightened up, looked at the farmer. 
‘Wrong side up’ he said, and went 
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Roses are being sent from California 
by can. But we still think something 
of the romance is lost when you have 
to use a can opener to get at a bou- 


quet. 


When my sweet corn came up, or 
what little that did get above the 
ground looked so sick, I began to in- 
vestigate and you should see what I 
dug up. The kernel reminded me of .a 
porcupine. Those little wire worm 
devils were sticking out of it at just 
about every angle.imaginable. Now if 
I can get my ground so full of earth- 
workers that when the little wire 
worms see the size of them, he will 
have heart failure and die. I will think 
I have accomplished more than just 
big parsnips with my compost. 

W. Blanchard, one of 
our readers 
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Luther Burbank Gardens in Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Vext Thing A Swamp! 


By J. B. KEIL, 
Manager, Burbank Garden, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


C2) ie of the world’s famous gar- 
dens was started in soil that was little 
removed from swamp-land. Bordering 
on Matanzas Creek near the small 
town of Santa Rosa, California, a four- 
acre tract became in 1881 the property 
of Luther Burbank, then only an ob- 
‘scure and almost amateur nurseryman, 
not too vigorous of body, and with 
limited finances. 

He had, however, what was most 
important. His mental equipment in- 
cluded a capacity for constructive 
thinking, and if I may use the broader 
term “genius” to cover all of his ac- 
complishments, I still should like to 
stress versatility and resourcefulness 
as two more characteristics of a suc- 
cessful man. In fact, Mr. Burbank had 
the sort of mind which could have 
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taken just about any other direction 
and have made a success of a chosen 
work. Personally, I rather think 
heredity had quite a bit to do with his 
choice of plant-breeding as a life-work 
for his mother was thé garden- minded 
member of the family, and little Lu- 
ther’s childish interests centered upon 
flowers, plants and other living things 
at a very early age. 

For the purpose of the present div- 
cussion I must pass by Mr. Burbank’s 
many interesting and instructive ex- 
periences, and consider his work from 
the viewpoint of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. Having about 14 years of ex- 
perience in charge of the present “Lu- 
ther Burbank Memorial Garden,” I 
can write from first-hand observation. 

Just during the past two years I had 
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occasion to examine samples of the un- 
derlying soil from depths of 8 to 16 
feet below the level of the Garden. 
Being so near a natural watercourse, 
and in a level valley floor some dis- 
tance from the nearest hills, the soil is 
naturally “deep,” and but few pro- 
perty-owners in the vicinity realize the 
importance of the underlying strata in 
the development of their lawns and 
gardens. There is evidence that the 
entire valley was under water, and 
much of the present surface shows ef- 
fects of water flow and alluvial de- 
posits. Well-drillers find areas of blue 
clay many feet in thickness out toward 
the middle of the valley, indicating 
settling of finer suspended matter in 
what was very likely the center of an 
eddy-like condition in the nearly land- 
locked bay. 


One sample of the soil I had a 
chance to handle came from an exca- 


vation on a part of the original Bur- 


bank property; the other was from a 
storm-sewer ditch dug in the street in 
front of the Garden. All this soil is 
decidedly gravelly, with coarse and 
fine sand on down to a very fine clay 
filling in to make a rather dense, heavy 
“adobe-like” combination. You folks 


. back east do not know “adobe,” but 


the term “gumbo” of the Mississippi 
valley comes pretty close. The black 
river-bottom lands of the Corn Belt 
are similar, but with deep winter freez- 
ing never get very close to the “adobe” 
condition. Sufficient to say when one 
observes the areas here left unirrigated 
during the long dry summers, it is not 
difficult to understand how the early 
settlers could make such durable walls 
with mud bricks. True “adobe” con- 
tains so much colloidal material, which 
shrinks excessively when dry, that 
deep cracks form during summer, and 
it is not uncommon to find tree-roots 
torn from the trunks when such cracks 
pass near the trees. 

However that may be, it is good 
soil, as river-bottom lands should be. 
By addition of artificial drainage with 
tiles, and prodigious amounts of barn- 
yard manure, then abundant and eas- 
ily obtained, as well as many loads of 


sand from the nearby creek, Mr. Bur- 
bank soon had a garden well prepared 
for the thousands of species and varie- 
ties of plants he eventually planted on 
this area. Readers of Organic Garden- 
ing will be glad to learn that this gar- 
den has had compost treatment under. 
my care for the past 14 years. A 12 by 
20 foot compost pit four feet deep, 
concrete wall enclosed, has been in use 
for over ten years. Here all plant re- 
sidues from the garden beds, tree 
leaves, and occasionally a layer of ani- 
mal manures are converted into a fine 
type of compost. Annual return of this 
material has definitely enriched the 
soil and greatly improved its texture. 

My reading of Mr. Burbank’s work 
indicates that he was strongly in favor 
of maintaining the soil in a high state 
of tillage by thorough working, and by 


‘the use of animal manures, composts, 


leaf-molds, and cover-crops to be 
plowed under. An illustration in one 
of his books shows a heap of fine-look- 
ing compost for use in seed-flats, de- 
scribed as made up of about half 
coarse sand, the balance largely of 
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good garden soil, and about 10% of 
ground tree moss to provide fiber and 
hold moisture. 

Mr. Burbank did not favor the use 
of a very rich soil for his experimental 
work. He said that if his new plants 
did well for him in ordinary soil they 
should do better in the rich garden 
sdils of his customers, and give better 
satisfaction. 


I made occasion to test a flat of the 
soil from the storm-sewer ditch last 
spring. It had quite probably not been 
. exposed to the light of day in the 
memory of man, and had been covered 
closely by the street paving for many 
years. I set in an assortment of small 
plants—petunias, peppers, tomatoes, 
Calendulas and sweet corn, but the 
available plant food must have been 


almost at the zero point, for the plants . 


made but little growth and stood for 
weeks yellow-green and sickly. I finely 
despaired of the poor starvelings, pull- 
ed them up, and now hope to repeat 
the test with a flat to which some of 
our “Grade A” compost has been add- 
ed. I predict a decided difference in 
performance. 

Another source of fertility we do not 
neglect is the product of our incinera- 
tor, where we burn all woody material 
from the trees, all heavy plant stems, 
diseased material, heavily seeded 
plants from which the seeds have not 
been harvested, and the most of the 
walnut and all of the Eucalyptus 
leaves, which are rather. strongly acid 
in a compost. Some of the ashes we 
apply direct to the soil, and some are 
sprinkled over the layers of compost 
material. In addition Mr. Burbank 
had in past years made a practice of 
bringing in ash and plaster residues 
from burned buildings, which has in 
time given the soil a generally alkaline 
nature, so that Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas do but poorly unless special 
effort is made to acidify the soil. 

At that we have over 500 species of 
trees, shrubs, vines, perennial and an- 
nual plants represented on the remain- 
ing 1% acre of the Garden now main- 
tained as a Memorial to its illustrious 
former owner. In addition there are 
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top-grafted fruit trees bearing nearly 
200 varieties of plums, peaches, nec- 
tarines, cherries and apples, besides 
the giant Hybrid Walnut and the Hy- 
brid Mulberry with extra large leaves 
with which to feed silk-worms. 


The accompanying illustration re- 
produces a photograph of the Garden, 
taken from the elevation of a tall tree 
in a corner of the garden a few years 
ago. At the left is the magnificent 
Cedar of Lebanon grown from seed by 
Mr. Burbank and now about 60 years 
old. Here under the branches, at his 
request, lie his remains to be sheltered 
by the tree he loved. He desired no 
marker or monument, and needs none, 
for his memory is enshrined in the 
esteem of garden-mirded folks the 
world over. Here, also, after 20 years, 
they still come from many lands to 
visit his garden, and bring tribute of 
appreciation for his services to man- 
kind. As many as 50,000 visitors have 
come to this garden i in the course of a 
year. 

At the right, over the carriage 
house, shows part of the giant “Para- 
dox” Hybrid Walnut, now 37 years 
old, and with a trunk about that many 


inches in diameter. It is perhaps as . 


large as an eastern Black Walnut 
might be at 100 years old. It has what 
we call “Hybrid Vigor” and is about 
twice as large as either of its parent 
species might have been in the same 
location. There is evidence of an ex- 
tensive and usually deep root-system, 
but occasionally I find small roots at 
spade-depth in the open garden. In 
one case a root an inch in diameter 
was cut at 106 feet from the tree base. 
This had grown under a cactus bed, 
several bare walks, past the big Mul- 
berry tree, and probably spread out 
under a flowerbed another 30 feet 
away where a sprinkler was often 
turned on. 


When the leaves have fallen from 
this tree, usually after the winter rains 
have begun, the BIGGEST “fish- 
worms” come up from the soil to feed 
on the wet walnut leaves. They de- 
posit almost cubic inches of worm- 


casts on the surface, and where undis- 
turbed may so completely consume the 
leaf-cover as to show only the heavy 
stems, and even these partly drawn 
down into the burrows. 

Another illustration shows a view of 
our Compost Pit, with my helper en- 
gaged in “mining” the finished com- 
post for use in some new flower bed. 
We fill in about half of the space with 
new material each year, using the 
coarser parts as a “starter” for the 
fresh layers. With no special care 
otherwise, this finishes the compost in 
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a year, so that we have a regular sup- 
ply assured. a 

. The Garden is now a part of the 
County School System, and is under 
the direct ownership and operation of 
the Santa Rosa Junior College. A 
class in Plant Propagation carries on 
laboratory work in the garden during 
the spring semester. We have a small 
greenhouse for special work in seed- 
sowing, transplanting, etc., and the 
many species afford fine material for 
study of the numerous ways of pro- 
pagating plants, 


Blossoms of the ginger plant hang in 
pendants resembling a bunch of grapes 
when flowers are in bud. Ginger blos-. 
soms have been combined with blossoms 
and foliage of the Rex begonia. 
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Garden Calends ugust 


NorTHERN Garvens: August is one of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most important months for the gardener because it represents a sort of 
dividing line which separates one season from another. It is the time for the 
harvesting of the spring-planted crops and also the time for the planting of 
seeds for late autumn vegetables for immediate use and for winter storage. 


During this month also should be sown the seeds of hardy annuals and biennials . 


for early spring growth. Next to the spring months, August is the most im- 
portant planting month in the year. 

Fruits—Early varieties of apples will be fit for gathering. Set out straw- 
berry plants in a south exposure for early cropping. This is a good time also 
to set out raspberry plants. After planting the stems should be cut off close to 
the ground so that vigorous new shoots and strong roots will be developed. 
Only one or at most two of the new shoots should be permitted to grow. This 
will insure rapid growth and early hardening of the wood so that they can with- 
stand the low temperatures of winter. 

Vegetables—For late fall vegetables and for winter storage. sow seeds of 
beans, round beets, carrots, lettuce, radish, winter radishes, turnip, rutabaga, 
and spinach. To insure rapid growth the soil should contain a liberal amount of 
preenar prepared compost. This is the time to transplant endive, celery, and 

ead lettuce. Earlier plantings of celery should be earthed up and provided with 
water as required. To insure good coloring of the ripening fruits of tomatoes, 
the lower foliage may be lightly trimmed and especially the leaves which have 
a yellow color. It is desirable also to pick the first fruits before they are fully 
colored and allow them to finish off in boxes covered with a sheet of paper. 

Flowers—Collect and save seeds from your annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials which ripen during August and the following months. These should be 
cured and then placed in properly labeled containers. Seeds may be sown, 
especially hardy annuals and biennials, for early blooms next spring. 

Transplant irises, peonies, lilies, and any other perennials which have fin- 
ished blooming. Be sure not to cover the buds of “eyes” of the peonies more 
than 3 inches of soil, as deep planting inhibits flower formation. Tulips should 
be planted in holes 4 to 6 inches deep; being sure to put the stem end of the bulb 
up. The depth of planting lilies varies with the species. A good plan to follow is 
to plant the bulb at a depth equal to three times its height. Bulb-rooting lilies 
require shallow planting and must have a liberal supply of compost in the sur- 
face layer of the soil for nourishment. In planting the iris, the root should be 
reduced to a single section of the rhizome with a single fan of leaves. Half the 
length of the leaves should be cut off to restore root-stem balance. 

Trees and Shrubs—This is 2 good time to transplant such evergreens as 
conifers and Rhododendrons. Flowering shrubs which have finished blooming 
should be pruned. The old stems and the weakest new stems should be cut out. 

SouTHERN GarDENS: In many ways the garden activities during August in 
the South are quite like those during the spring months in the North. All the 
early and cool weather crops as well as the flowers that are to bloom during the 
winter and spring months must be sown late in August. 
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A Note On Faullnee 


I N an earlier issue of your magazine 
you make mention of Faulkner and 
his plewless regime. I will give you 
my experience. I read his book last 
winter and when spring arrived I rent- 
ed a lot across the street from our 
place of business and had it disced, 
once lengthways and then across. The 
ground had been in garden for prob- 
ably 50 years, everything taken off and 
nothing returned until there was al- 
most no humus in the soil and after a 
heavy rain the soil particles would run 
together and when the ground dried 
it was almost like a cake of cement. 


The discing gave me only about 
enough loose dirt to cover the seed. 
I made two plantings of peas as I 
have done every year for many years 
but never getting a crop. But this year 
on this ground we got a good crop, the 
best I ever remember raising. Our 
radishes, both theround and the icicles, 
were -all that could be desired. The 
carrots were the finest I ever raised, 
and the quality the best. Beets like- 
wise. I had been instructed all my 
life that to grow parsnips the soil must 
be dug or plowed deep, so did not have 
much faith in putting my seed in hard 
unplowed ground; but Mr. Faulkner 
had done so with good results, so de- 
cided to risk it. During a dry spell in 
the summer I dug a few carrots and 


the ground was so hard that I decided. 


the parsnips would never do any good 


* and the roots would be unsalable. We 


have commenced digging and to our 
great surprise the roots are long, nice- 
ly tapered, smooth and the best in 
quality we have ever had. We put in 
50 pounds of Irish cobbler seed pota-° 
toes and dug 900 pounds of nice, 
smooth potatoes. Two rows of lima 
beans (pole) gave us the largest crop 
of beans we ever remember raising. 
Four rows of sweet corn had to be re- 

lanted the second time, but the qual- 
ity was good. Our eight rows of straw- 
berry plants are looking fine. Our row 
of tomatoes gave us all we could use 
and the vines were still loaded with 
green tomatoes when the frost got 
them. 


I had not heard of Organic Garden- 
ing but had been saving all my leaves 
each year and have enough leaf mold 
to sift and use over the seeds as they 
were put in, to keep the ground from 
getting too hard for the seed to come 
through. 


Since subscribing to your magazine 
we have gone into the compost busi- 
ness in a big way and are expecting 
great results from the same. Your 
magazine is read from cover to cover, 
advertisements and all. I think you 
are engaged in a great work and I 
wish you continued success. 


F. B. Headley, 
Pataskala Nursery & Floral Co., 
Pataskala, Ohio 


Forsythia and Weigela 


These well-known flowering shrubs were unknown in the West- 
ern World until the first half of the 19th century when they were 
introduced from the Far East. Cut Forsythia twigs in February and 
force them into bloom in a warm room. 
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Organic Gardening the Greenhouse 


By MRS. HENRY H. JENSEN 


if N the small greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, or even the plant window, there 
are opportunities for testing out the 
theories of organic gardening in a more 
exacting and conclusive manner than 
in outdoor experimentation. The fac- 
tors of chance can be more astutely 
eliminated where normal weather and 
soil changes are not considerable. 

Two years ago I became interested 
in the organic cause and, like all true 
plant lovers, I sniffed the germ of big- 
ger and more beautiful specimens 
through application of some of the 
principles. I have been amply reward- 
ed. Not only have I achieved results 
but I have learned a few additional 
things which have added immensely to 
my enjoyment of plant growing. 

In a recent article published by a 
greenhouse expert, it was stated that 
pest control in the greenhouse should 
be simple, owing to the control factors. 
He should have added tf you are con- 
stantly and doggedly at tt. 

It has been my experience that a 
pest in the greenhouse is far worse 
than one in the garden. He is like the 


enemy who decended behind the lines. 


in the night and, finding there all the 
supplies and ammunition, moved 
swiftly to victory. On innumerable oc- 
casions persons have asked me to look 
at some prize house plant and diagnose 
its troubles ere it died. Many, many 
times I have discovered traces of a- 
phid, mealy bug, red spider, and many 
others which totally missed the eye of 
the plant owner. 

“But how did it get there?” they 
invariably demand. “We don’t have it 
out-of-doors.” 

Then I must explain to them that 
the outdoor conditions are so hazard- 


_ exclusively in the little 


ous to many of these insects that they 
hardly can live, but finding an indoor 
house plant, they make up for lost 
time in feeding and reproduction. 

Soil diseases are, I believe, the major 
cause of unhealthy and dying house 
plants. If you wish to test what I have 
said, take a pinch of soil from under 
one of your bowse plants (which has 
not been recently repotted) and then 
take a similar pinch from out-of-doors 
—say, under a shrub. Then smell the 
difference. That fresh, yeast-like 
earthy smell is far more noticeable in 
the dirt from out-of-doors. You will 
observe, by this, how difficult the soil 
bacteria beneficents find life in a 
flower pot to be. 

So it is that pest control methods 
involving the use of numerous toxic 
substances must further add to the 
sterile condition of the soil even more 
so in an enclosure than out-of-doors. 
This necessitates the use of synthetic 
fertilizers which, in turn, further steril- 
ize the soil. I use the word “sterilize” 
advisedly since it means to make 
“without life.” Rich soil is not neces- 
sarily “fertile” soil. 

The first time I used composted soil 
eenhouse was 
after we had applied the major part 
of the heap to the garden and the re- 
mainder had languished untended for 
afew months. Then one day I ran a 
shovel into the earth there where the 
heap had “een and was completely 
overcome by tie preponderance of 
earthworms Tho soil was light as a 
feather and of marvelous consistency. 

So without further ado I filled all 
the pots, benches, and boxes with this 
material paying no attention to the 
principles of pot sterilization and dirt 
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sifting. Results appeared phenomenal- 
ly soon. 

From other notes I had picked up, 
mainly from Organic Gardening liter- 
ature, I began to amplify my methods 
toward Nature. The children, period- 
ically, brought in cans full of earth- 
worms and put them in the pots. But 
earthworms must be fed, so a spoonful 
of bonemeal went on the soil, too. 

And, even though it is usually con- 
ceded that bonemeal requires at least 
a year to become available plant food, 
I can affirm that the little round heaps 
on top of the soil in the flower pots 
were completely gone in four months. 
During mid-winter even, I could place 
all manner of green garbage on the 
larger plant containers and it has 
never been discernible as such for 
longer than four weeks at any time. 


On one occassion I folded a whole’ 


newspaper as a blanket around one of 
my lemon plants. It seemed to remain 
there but one day I attempted to lift 
it and found it so full of earthworms 
that many of them had’ not even 
touched “soil”. 

All during the Summer months— 
Spring to freezing—I never had any 
aphid or mealy bug trouble. I credit 
this partly to the increased vigor of 
the plants and partly to the hordes of 
lady bug beetles which we captured 
and brought inside, Also, by their own 
vol:tion, we had some yellow jackets, 
which too, ate the aphid. 

However, Winter did pose some pro- 
blems. Lack of sun and lack of fresh 
compost were some of them. But, of 
course, the lady bugs hibernated and 
so also the yellow jackets. 

Slugs are often a major menace in 


a greenhouse unless precautions of the 
right sort are taken. In bringing in the 
good earth naturelle, of course, I 
brought many eggs of slugs and snails. 
After a time they became a serious 
problem. 

Then, one day, we found a solution 
for that. We simply brought in a cou- 
ple of frogs and let them go under the 
boxes. Their croaking was very pleas- 
ant in the evening. Although, after 
December, they simply would not 
come out to hunt down the slugs or 


‘anything else. However, late February 


and the greenhouse extra warmth a- 
woke them again and so we were never 
too badly off. 

In several boxes, 12” 12”, 
placed 3 to 5 Cannas from - ph 
and the richness of the soil was exactly 
what they had been yearning for. 
They bloomed profusely in January 
and some of the blooms were 7 inches 
across. I have never seen such 
healthy-appearing plants and such 
breath-taking, mid-Winter beauty as 
they have given. The Callas, in gallon 
cans, have never ceased to bloom all 
Winter and the blooms are very large. 

Instead of applying plant food, I 
apply food for the earthworms. It is 
a surprising notation that acid-lovin 
gardenias thrive in the identical soll 
mixture with lime-loving geraniums. 
I believe the secret is that in the or- 
ganic method the plants are able to 
extract their needs from the soil with- 
out being burned by an unfriendly ph 
value which chemicals may produce. 

But we are only just beginning. I 
hope soon that the whole world will 
begin to work with us in promoting 


Nature’s methods. 


Blitzing Mexican Bean Beetle 


One of our readers writes: 


“Have we hit on anything in the way of blitzing the Mexican Bean 
Beetle? We find that they feed on some night-shade plants on the 
fringe of the garden and there curl up and die. Is this old stuff? We 


are keeping a stand for their use.” 
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By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 
Former Publisher and Photographer of Peiping and Shanghai 


\4 HY has the average Chinese 


coolie more physical strength and en- 
durant than America’s best and most 


highly trained athletes? 

WHY has the average Chinese citi- 
zen more patience and fortitude than 
most representatives of the Western 
World? 

WHY has: the avera Chinese 
scholar a higher I. Q. (Intelligence 
Quotient) than the majority of our 
American youth of school age? 

WHY is the “behavior pattern” of 
the average Chinese child superior to 
that of the majority of his American 
cousins? In other words, why is he 


more obedient and amenable to disci- 
pline in the home and in the classroom 
than are our American boys and girls? 

WHY is it that we find less drunk- 
enness and moral delinquency per 
capita in “heathen” China than in 
“Christian” America? 

WHY is the average Chinese_com- 
paratively free from cancer, arthritis, 
heart disease, diabetes, dental caries, 
and other so-called “degenerative dis- 
eases”? Whereas, here in enlightened, 
scientific, and much be-doctored 


America these diseases of physical de- 
generation are increasing with almogt, 
whirlwind rapidity? 
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WHY is the average Chinese pos- 
sessed of greater nerve stability than 
the average harassed and harried citi- 
zen residing under the protection of 
our good old stars and stripes? With 
all of our psychiatrists, neurologists, 
and brain specialists (almost unheard 
of in China) we are perhaps the sick- 
est nation mentally on the face of the 


globe. 
WHY? 


WHAT have the Chinese got that 
WE haven’t got? 

And that is the $64.00 question that 
I wish to discuss with our readers in 
this brief dissertation on China’s 
Greatest Gift. As an erstwhile resident 
of Peiping and Shanghai, I hope my 
observations will prove helpful, espe- 
cially to our American Youth who face 
the problems of our rapidly changing 
world. 

One of the most startling and per- 
haps disturbing revelations that comes 
to the new resident in China is the 
sudden realization that many of these 
Oriental people (benighted heathen to 
most of us Westerners) are possessed 
of superior physical strength, mental 
vigor, and moral fortitude. “Stamina” 
is a good word for it. Of all the peoples 
of the earth the Chinese are blessed 
with an abundant measure of STA- 
MINA. 

Perhaps that is the real reason why 
these splendid people have outlived 
and outlasted all the other ancient 
civilizations of our world—civilizations 
that moved onto the stage of action, 
and for a time prospered and “did ex- 
ploits”—then faded out of the picture 
almost as rapidly as their sudden rise 
to world domination and power. 

Why did ancient Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece, and Rome fail to attain last- 
ing strength? Why are their mighty 
civilizations dead and gone forever, 
while that of China has lived on and 
prospered with the passing of the cen- 
turies—making her the Dean, if not 
the Mother, of much that is best of 
what still remains of world civilization 
and culture. (Exclusive of course, of 
the priceless gift—Christianity ). 

Was Soil Exhaustion the Cause? 
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“Go” wrote Dr. Vladimir Simkho- 
vitch, “to the ruins of ancient and rich 
civilizations in Asia Minor, northern 
Africa, or elsewhere. Look at the un- 
peopled valleys, at the dead and 
buried cities, and you can decipher 
there the promise and the prophecy 
that the law of soil exhaustion held in 
store for all of us. . . . Depleted of 
humus by constant cropping, land 
could no longer reward labor and sup- 
port life; so the people abandoned it. 
Deserted, it became desert; the light 
soil was washed by the rain and blown 
around by the shifting winds”. 


“The archaelogical investigations of 
recent years,” writes Karl B. Mickey. 
in his book, “Man and the Soil”, “sup- 
port the theory that the ancient cities 
of Western Asia which once stood in 
the midst of flourishing agricultural 
regions were abandoned as the result 
of progressive erosion and soil exhaus- 
tion. Certainly, with ancient modes of 
transportation, a city could not have 
existed at a great distance from its 
food supply, and so these civilizations 
must have been surrounded by fertile 
areas. 

“The Sahara desert, a great many 
yeats ago, was forested and inhabited. 
Mesopotamia, called .the ‘cradle of 
European agriculture,’ and also Persia, 
Syria, and Palestine once were the 
homes of the proud irrigation-civiliza- 
tions that flowered in Asia Minor at 
or before the dawn of history.” 


In time, “erosion choked the magni- 
ficent irrigation systems with silt; that 
much is certain. Whether the silting 
was wholly the result of deforestation 
of the hills; whether the irrigation 
works were destroyed by invading 
armies; whether they were allowed to 
fall into disrepair through decadence 
of the people under the rule of oriental 


despotism; whether it was the result 


of a combination of these causes—all 
that is known adds up to simply this 
fact: these people of antiquity made 
the deserts bloom, and then the deserts 
returned to swallow them and their 
works.” 

In connection with this sad story of 
soil exhaustion and its terrible conse- 


~ 
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quences to the peoples of these ancient 
lands, we have the unforgettable pic- 
ture painted in Shelley’s sonnet, 
Ozymandias: 


“T met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: ‘Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions 
read 
Which yet survive, stamped on those lifeless 
things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart 
that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear— 
‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


Sad to relate, not alone in their wan- 
ton destruction of The Good Earth 
were these men of the ancient world. 
For in modern times men of the West- 
ern World—men who ought to have 
known better—have proved equally 
guilty of this crime against civiliza- 
tion; the wanton destruction of man’s 
most precious possession, the fertility 
of the soil. 

During the Western migration, fol- 
lowing the Civil War, Marsh, a Ver- 
mont diplomat, lawyer, and scholar, 
“with the ringing tones of a Jeremiah, 
warned his countrymen of the woe 
that had befallen the men of the past 
from the abuse of the soil and predict- 
ing the disappearance of civilization if 
they did not mend their ways.” 


We quote briefly from his warnings 
of that early day: 

“There are parts of Asia Minor, of 
Northern Africa, of Greece, and even 
of Alpine Europe, where the operation 
of causes set in action by man has 
brought the face of the earth to a deso- 
lation almost as complete as that of 
the moon; and though, within that 
brief space of time we call ‘the historic 
period,” they are known to have been 
covered with luxuriant woods, verdant 


pastures and fertile meadows, they are 
now too far deteriorated to be re- 
claimable by man, nor can they be- 
come again fitted for human use... . 
The earth is fast becoming an unfit 
home for its noblest inhabitant, and 
another era of human crime and 
human improvidence, and of like dura- 
tion with that through which traces of 
that crime and that improvidence ex- 
tend, would reduce it to such a condi- 
tion of impoverished. productiveness, 
of shattered surface, of climatic excess, 
as to threaten the depravation, bar- 
barism, and perhaps even extinction 
of the species.” 

That warning was given nearly 100 
years ago. What would Marsh say 
about his beloved America were he a 
witness to the desecration and devas- 
tation of American soil during the past 
half century alone? 


According to one authority, in 1938 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
made a careful study of the cultivated 
soils of the United States, and report- 
ed that “no less than 253,000,000 
acres, or 61% of the total area under 
crops, had been completely or partial- 
ly destroyed, or had lost most of its 
fertility. Our bad farming practices in 
the last 50 years destroyed more land, 
faster, than in the whole previous his- 
tory of mankind!” 

Contrast this, if you will, with 
China’s commendable and truly won- 
derful record—where for forty centur- 
ies absolute soil fertility and_ soil 
health has been maintained with al- 
most religious devotion and zeal. 

What did the Chinese farmers do to 
their soil that other peoples (less wise 
and less foreseeing than they) failed 
or neglected to do? The answer is as 
short as the problem is simple. They 
maintained and preserved their valu- 
able mineral-rich, bacteria-filled, 
earthworm-populated topsoil. And 
what is the secret of preserving this 

topsoil that most civilizations neglect- 
ed? Again the answer is simple and 
short: they solved the problem of per- 
petual soil fertility by maintaining an 
ample supply of HUMUS in the upper 
four to eight inches. 
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“Humus is the basis of the fertility 
of the soil,” writes Dr. Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer, famous Swiss Agronomist. 
“But not all substances called humus 
are ‘humus!’ There is only one kind 
which provides the most valuable sub- 
stances and a desirable soil structure. 
The scientist calls it the neutral col- 
loidal humus; neutral with regard to 
its reaction as compared with an acid 
or alkaline state. All cultivated plants 
thrive best in neutral soil, while with 
increasing acidity, more and more cul- 
tivated plants cease to grow. They dis- 
like alkaline soil just as much . . . The 
presence of neutral colloidal humus is 
necessary in order to maintain the soil 
life as well as proper plant growth. 

“This humus is produced by a fer- 
mentation process which takes place 
in a living soil. It is composed of de- 
caying plant matter, leaves, dead 
roots, stems, straw, and also manure, 
compost and of the bodies of microbes, 
bacteria and algae living in the soil. 
One animal is devoted exclusively to 
humus production—the Earthworm.” 


In order to maintain absolute soil 
fertility, then, the Chinese farmer util- 
ized to the fullest degree Nature’s 
beneficent soil builder and conditioner, 
the earthworm. The problem of keep- 
ing a large earthworm population 
happy and active in the soils of China 
was solved by these far-sighted farm- 
ers by the simple expedient of preserv- 
ing and returning to the soil (largely 
in the form of compost) all available 
vegetable, animal, and human wastes. 
Through the action of “friendly” bac- 
teria and the earthworms, these organ- 
ic wastes were quickly and efficiently 
converted into neutral colloidal humus 
—Nature’s finest and richest plant 
food. This simple program of “return” 
also maintained a perfect “mineral bal- 
ance” in the soils of China. 

Through these simple, natural 
methods, a beneficent cycle was set in 
motion. Healthy soil produced 
healthy, disease-resistant _ plants. 
Healthy, disease-resistant plants pro- 
vided mineral-rich, vitamin-packed 
food for both animals and man—con- 
ferring upon both live-stock and their 
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owners a large degree of health and 
immunity from common ailments, and 
providing a “hedge” against diseases 
of physical degeneration, so common 
in Western, so-called civilized lands. 


Of course no artificial, chemical fer- 
tilizers were known or used in China’s 
simple program of maintaining the 

“mineral balance” and soil fertility. 
Strict adherence to Nature’s Law of 
Return also made the use of poison 
sprays for pest control unnecessary in 
= gardens, vineyards, .and fruit or- 
pat of that “Central Flowery King- 

om 


In fact, so little trouble developed 
in this humus-filled, mineral-rich, 
earthworm-populated soil, that no 
“controls” were ever deemed neces- 
sary. Health predominated, and no- 
where, according to our observations, 
did disease or insect pests get thé 
upper hand. 


Only in America and other Western 
lands, where “we create our own prob- 
lems for the doubtful pleasure of solv- 
ing them” is it necessary for us to 
carry the spray gun and “duster” into 
our gardens and farms. Can it be that 
scientifically-trained farmers of Amer- 
ica could learn anything from the sim- 
ple lovers of the Good Earth toiling in 
the fields of ancient China? We could 
if we would—to our eternal credit and 
race betterment! 


In conclusion may I ask: Could 
high-quality foods, produced on the 
fertile, mineral-rich soils of China an- 
swer (at least partially) the seven 
thought-provoking questions put forth 
at the beginning of this discussion? 


When we understand fully the close 
relationship that exists between the 
QUALITY of the FOOD we eat and 
our physical strength, mental aptitude, 
moral fortitude, nerve stability, and 
immunity from common ailments, as 
well as a large degree of freedom from 
diseases of physical degeneration— 
then we will recognize that China’s 
strict adherence to fundamental prin- 
ciples of correct agriculture is at once 
her most valuable asset as well as her 
greatest single contribution to our 
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Western civilization and to the whole 
world. 

“We are what we eat,” asserts Dr. 
Wm. Albrecht, soil expert at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. If he is right, 
what are we patriotic Americans going 
to do about it? Time is short! It is 
high time that we begin to study Agri- 
culture in terms of HEALTH, and 
climb down from the “scaffolding of 
pathology”. Health from the Ground 
Up is the goal to be reached. Why not 
follow the simple, effective methods 


practiced by the farmers of China for 
over 4,000 years, and start a SOIL- 
BUILDING program right here in the 
acy old U. S. A. without further de- 
ay! 

Biological Soil-building is a fascin- 
ating study—worthy of our keenest 
scientific minds. We can’t all study 
Medicine—why not encourage some of 
our best students to enter the field of . 
NUTRITION—the gateway to Pre- 
ventive Medicine! And remember, 
Nutrition starts with the SOIL. 


Foy w Mate THs LEAF SHREDDER 


Leaves that are ground into small particles 


make ideal compost material . . . their 
reduced state hastens decomposition 


@ The only tools you will need to make this leaf shredder box are a 
saw, hammer and rule. The construction is simple. No carpentry skill is 
required. The illustration shows clearly how to assemble the various parts. 
The sketch on the left shows the box in use. Set it on a flat surface and 
you are ready to shred your dry leaves. The two strips on the bottom act 
as legs to provide clearance for the finished material to fall through. 


16-2 Rea. 


When raw leaves are used in 
the compost heap and are piled 
on too thickly they tend to pack 
and prevent aeration. Decom- 
position slows up. But this is 
not true of dry, ground leaves. 

An entire 6 inch layer of green- 
matter can be built in the com- 
post heap using dry, ground 
leaves exclusively. And leaves 
make extremely rich compost. In 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
1938 Yearbook called Soils and 
Men, on page 516 it states, 
“Leaves alone, when dry, are 
about twice as rich per pound 
in plant food as barnyard ma- 
nure”. 

From experience it is known 
that the smaller the piece of 
green-matter the quicker it will 
decay. A smaller piece becomes 
more saturated with moisture. Air 
can get at it more easily. 

Grinding or reducing leaves to 
a suitable state has always been 
a problem for the gardener who 
has a’ small compost heap. His 
use of only a small quantity of 
leaf material does not warrant 
the purchase of a power grinder. 

For the back-yard organic gar- 
dener we recommend this handy, 
shredder box. It will meet the 
normal requirements of garden- 
ers who need only enough ground 
leaves to make an average-size 
compost heap. 

Make this box now and you 
will be prepared by the time the 
trees begin to shed their leaves. 
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This is the largest mulberry tree of the group described. Some of the big rocks 
had to be removed to show the large trunk. Quart bottle shows comparative size 
of trunk thickness. Tree is so tall that not all of it could be included without — 
trunk and rock detail. 
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M, Garden 


By ROBERT E. BAUM © 


T ae is little doubt in my mind 
that rock mulching is one of the great- 
est discoveries of all time for the small 
orchardist. Rock mulching has been 
known to many farmers in the moun- 
tainous districts of the Pennsylvania 
Poconos for years, although they may 
never have called it by that name. 


They kept ploughing around the huge . 


boulders and over them in their fields 
for generations and raised bumper 
crops Of grain, potatoes and apples. 
They knew that right around the big 
rocks things seemed to grow extra well 
and the apple trees along their stone 


fences still are bearing heavily after . 


almost fifty years in some cases. 

But this is getting ahead of my own 
personal story. And folks like to hear 
of facts and figures before they will 
begin to believe that any new fangled 
idea has a scientific basis for being put 
into use. J. I. Rodale’s original article 
in Organic Gardening, 1945, is the one 
which is responsible for my own dis- 
covery of rock mulching as a useful 
way of raising things, and yet I never 
read his article. It happened that Her- 
bert Clarence White did read Rodale’s 
article in the magazine and I read 
White’s article in the September, 1946, 
issue of Organic Gardenimg referring to 
the first story by the Editor. 

And, to make the true story even 
stranger, my experience with rock 
mulching first took place by accident 
four years ago, before I had met Mr. 
Rodale or ever read Organic Garden- 
ing. It happened that we had bought 
’ our home and an. adjoining plot of an 
acre of ground that year. It also hap- 
pened that there were more than 75 
mulberry trees on the lot adjoining our 
house. These trees all were small (4 to 
5 feet high) and an inch or less in di- 
ameter. The fact is our relatives were 


all prejudiced against mulberry trees 
and advised me to cut them down and 
make a lawn out of the front part of 
the lot: 

Instead of chopping out the mul- 
berry trees I thinned them out to 
about 50 and then began a huge rock 
mulching project without knowing 
what I was doing. I had bought an- 
other property in a nearby town and 
removed several trailer loads of big red 
rocks. Bringing them home it occur- 
red that I could use them to build a 
stone wall along our drive and perhaps 
later a wading pool for the youngsters, 
so I unloaded them along the most 
convenient place near the drive. 

At the place where most of them 
were dumped the wading pool sprung 
into being the next summer and right 
in the midst of them was a mulberry 
tree of about whip size. It got scarred 
up by the flying rocks, but today it is 
a giant among the group, having a di- 
ameter of over seven inches and a cir- 
cumference of 18 inches at its base. It 
is 17% feet high and would spread in 
a huge circle if it hadn’t been pruned 
several times. 

The other trees which are in the line 
of rocks along the drive compare 
favorably with this big mulberry. But 
those which got no rocks are practical- 
ly all two inches or less in diameter 
and only eight feet-in height. 

Mr. White, in his article of last year 
showed how beneficial it is to place 
leaves or other mulching material un- 
derneath the rocks for the earthworms 
to devour. In my own case nature was 
left to do her own job of blowing 
leaves willy nilly into the crevices be- 
tween the rocks. The reason the one 
tree went all-out for giant growth is 
because it had a mountain of rocks all 
around it and a small swimming pool 


This view is closer than No. 1 picture, but quart bottle of same size as in other 
picture shows comparative size. This tree had no rock mulch, has a trunk 1% inches 


in diameter at base and is 7 feet tall. These smaller trees were given some attention, 
however, receiving their fair share of hog manure and lime. 
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measuring 30 feet in circumference 
right at its elbow. 

When I stumbled upon the Organic 
Gardening story last fall it dawned 
upon me what had happened and that 
only: in the nick of time, for I had 
bought some nursery fruit trees in the 
spring of last year, and late summer 
brought a dry spell that nearly killed 
some. One three year old apricot sap- 
ling was so far gone that the leaves 
were curling up and the limbs were 
so spindly that they dropped toward 
the ground. Even my young son, aged 
11 then, said “That tree is going to 
die” and the tone he used indicated 
that that was for sure. 

Right then I decided to try and give 
rock mulching its acid test, putting as 
many heavy big ones around it as I 
could lay hands on. In a few weeks the 
apricot had sprouted new life and this 
summer it looks really healthy. The 
same experiment proved fruitful to a 
winter banana apple tree that looked 
about ready to expire, and rocks made 
an already healthy Duchess of Olden- 
berg shoot up like magic. 

Now all our fruit trees are under 
rock mulch, in addition to some of the 
seedlings, berry bushes and even orna- 
mentals. 

It seems that the earthworms are 
stimulated to live a more fulsome life 
where there are rocks, as are other 
small creatures which cast up their 
own fertilizer on the surface. This in 
turn is washed down into the aerated 
soil, producing the same reaction that 
some orchardists do when: they culti- 
vate. The great difference is that no 
weeds or grass forms on the surface to 


Disease and Nutrition 


take any life away from the tree’s 
roots. 

In our particular case there is a 
heavy clay soil, not altogether adapted 
to every kind of tree. But the rocks 
do the trick. They bring all manner 
of small life into action to keep the 
ground loose where it is most necés- 
sary. 

The same idea carried out with 
grape transplants three years old was 
tried this spring and by the brink of 
June the results were marvelous to 
behold.. Yet the only time that the 
transplants received water was for 
three days, after they came in the 
mail. 

I also had good results with a pair 
of plum trees just transplanted. Their 
roots were so badly dried out that they 
were sold at bargain prices at the 


‘ hardware store where I bought them. 


Three big rocks, each weighing about 
twenty-five pounds were placed at the 
base of each tree immediately after 
they were transplanted. 


According to Mr. Rodale the rock 
culture idea works well with truck 
gardening as well as in growing trees, 
eliminating most of the weeding pro- 
cess so troublesome to many truckers. 


The beauty of “rock farming” is 
that rocks are one of the most staple 
articles in the Pennsylvania country- 
side and in most states. You can have 
all you want for the asking almost 
anywhere. If they are artistically ar- 
ranged they can _ beautify your 
grounds, takirig the place of tall gras- 
ses or weeds which would have grown 
in their place. ae 


Dr. James Asa Shields says in THE LAND magazine: “We 
know that many of the diseases, including nervous and mental dis- 
orders, are directly traceable in whole or in part to nutrition.” 
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The Gasbage Disposal Box 


By LLOYD K. ROSENVOLD, N. D. 
Yucaipa, California 


:€ the average organic gardener 
the efficient and odorless disposal of 
garbage has always been a problem. 
Large compost heaps and pits are not 
feasible for the garbage would produce 
foul odors and become an attraction 
for flies while awaiting utilization. If 
thrown in a large compost pit it might 
lie for days, for the average spare-time 
composter does not have the time (or 
perhaps adequate year-round supplies 
of weeds, etc.) to complete a layer in 
a large pit or heap each day or two. 


For that reason a compost box with 


a small square surface area would seem 
desirable. However, if this were built 
solid it would offer a problem in emp- 
tying when the compost ripened. 
Hence, why not a box built in hori- 
zontal sections? 


Figure 1. 
Showing box sections assembled to a 
height of four feet. Note the relation- 
ship of the 4 by 4 corner posts to the 
section levels. 


* Named after the residence commun- 
ity of the author. 
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Description of the Yucaipa Box 


The sides of each section are con- 
structed of four pieces of 2 by 12 inch 
lumber, each measuring 30 .inches in 
length. The corner posts are lengths of 
4 by 4 inch material sawed one-half 
inch shorter than the height of the 
side pieces. These parts are assembled 
as shown in the accompanying. dia- 
grams. The 4 by 4 corner pieces are 
preferred to smaller ones because they 
permit the use of large spikes and thus 
add stability to the sections. The cor- 
ner posts are allowed to protrude 
about three-fourths inch below the 
bottom of the section and because they 
are shorter than the height of the side 
pieces, there will always be adequate 
clearance between the corner posts of 
one section and those of another. 
Thus particles of dirt, etc. will not 
prevent a tight asembly. 

Because it is impractical to expect 
absolute accuracy in constructing the 
box sections and because water may 
cause warping and sticking of the sec- 
tions at a later time thus interfering 
with assembly and disassembly of the 


' 


i 


| 


Figure 2. 
Method of assembling the four identical 
2x12x30 inch pieces and the 4 by 4 
corners. 
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box, a small portion of the outer sur-. 


faces of the protruding portions of the 
4 by 4’s is removed by means of a saw 
and chisel. (See figure 4.) Except for 
this minor procedure the gardener 
needs only hammer and nails for as- 
sembly for the lumber yard will gladly 
cut the lumber in the two standard 
sizes needed. 
Use of the Box 

The lowermost section is placed on a 
square foundation of bricks laid end 
to end on levelled ground. The dirt 
floor remains in the center. The box is 
then filled in layers (6 inches vege- 
table matter and garbage, 2 inches 
manure, a sprinkling of wood ashes or 
lime and an inch of soil) and sections 
are added as needed. Since the box is 
so small the average family should be 
able to complete each six inch layer 
of green matter in one to three days 
by adding weeds, leaves, hay, etc. to 
the garbage. I filled my first such four 
foot box with ease in about two weeks. 
It only takes a few minutes each day 
or two to construct a compost layer 
in order not to leave garbage exposed 
to flies too long. To further discour- 
age flies, a tightly fitting screened 
cover may be constructed if desired. 

When a height of four feet is reached 
another section is added and this is 
filled with about a foot of leaves. The 
latter discourage weed growth, keep 
out the flies and keep the moisture in. 
After one month the top layer of 
leaves is pushed aside and several 
cubic feet of earthworm culture, in- 
cluding egg capsules as well as adult 
worms, are added to the process and 
the leaves replaced as cover. By this 
time the box contents will have de- 


Figure 3. 
Arrangement of nails at corners. Heavy 
lag screws may be used instead of or to 
supplement the nails. 


creased in volume so that one or more 
of the sections,may be removed and 
utilized in another compost box as- 
sembly. Herein is brought to light one 
of the advantages of the sectional box. 
In a solid box or pit much lumber 
stands idle above the level of the 
shrinking compost mass after the first 
two to four weeks, whereas, in the 
Yucaipa box less lumber stands idle. 
When the compost is ready for use at 
the end of about four months, the box 
may be emptied layer by layer with 
ease, by prying the box sections off 
one at a time. 

I am now in the process of con- 
structing a series of larger sections 40 
inches square in order to study their 
feasibility. In the use of 2 by 12 inch 
boards that is probably the largest size 
practicable because of their weight. 
Undoubtedly boxes of greater square 
surface area could be built if 2 by 8 
inch lumber were used. Small homes 
or gardens might be able to use 24 
inch square sections made of one inch 
lumber for the sides and 2 by 2 inch 
stock for the corners. Another ad- 
vantage of the Yucaipa sectional box 
is that the organi-culturists with little 
land (I only have two-thirds of an 
acre) can place his boxes at the most 
desirable-location and is able to move 
his composting area if his needs so re- 
quire. However, the Yucaipa box was 
primarily designed to facilitate gar- 
bage disposal. It is obviously not us- _ 
able on a farm scale for general com- 
posting but belongs to those of us who 
do gardening on a relatively small 
scale in addition to its use in garbage 
disposal. 


Fig. 4 


Showing vertical relationship of 
the corner posts to the sides. 
Note also the “% inch section cut 
out of the two outer sides of the 
lower protruding ends of corner 
posts. This is done after nailing 
and allows a degree of “play” 
between box sections and pre- 
vents their wedging together 
unduly. 
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By RAYMOND GREEN 


U> in the hard coal region of 


Pennsylvania I know a friend who 
grows the most beautiful and largest 
flowers I have ever seen. Invariably 
he wins first honors at their local flow- 
er show. I often wondered how he did 
it. The soil up there on the mountain 
isn’t very good, and the climate is 
somewhat cooler with a short growing 
season. After a special trip and inter- 
view I found the answer. He used com- 
post and wood ashes. He made his 
compost from weeds, table scraps, 
peelings of vegetables and a liberal a- 
mount of wood ashes. There is no rea- 
son why anyone who uses compost in 
growing his flowers and vegetables 
cannot also win high honors at the 
flower shows and fairs. 

To be a winning exhibitor you must 
be able to grow and select tthe most 
perfect plants and flowers. To do this 
is quite a difficult task sometimes. 
You must be as critical in judging your 
selection as the judge at the show will 
be. Most judging is done by a point 
system; a system of judging whereby 
a score card is used as a basis of mak- 
ing awards. In order to better under- 
stand the scoring terms as listed on 
scoring cards, the following list of defi- 
nitions of the terms most commonly 
used will be helpful: 

Color: Attractive, Dull, Clean, Burns, 
Fades, Useful. 

Foliage: Healthy, Attractive, Leath- 
ery, Weak, Insect resistant. 

Form: True to type, Uniform, Artistic, 
Deformed, Ordinary. 

Size: Diameter Dephth. 

Stem: Strong, Erect, Long, Graceful, 
Weak, Crooked Neck, Crotchy. 

Substance: Petals firm, Back good. 
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Uniformity: Uniform as to size or 
color. 


The following score cards for vari- 
ous flowers are listed to give you an 
idea how your exhibits are scored. 


ROSES 


(American Rose Society ) 


Cut Blooms exhibited in vases. 


100 
SWEET PEAS 
(American Sweet Pea Society) 

Length’ of stem 25 
Number of flowers on stem ........ oT 
100 

DAHLIAS 

(American Dahlia Society) 

Large Small 

Distinctive in Color or 
20 20 
100 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
1. Large Flowered Types 
100 
2. Single and Pompom Varieties 
20 
100 
GLADIOLUS 
(American Gladiolus Society) - 
Individual Florets 
, Exhibition Decorative 
Substance ................ 5 10 
5 . 5 
Entire Spike 
Harmony ................ 15 15 
Arrangement. .......... 10 10 
Florescence .............. 8 
Length of Stem ...... 7 5 
3 + 
0 5 
Condition ................ 5 5 
100 100 
CUT FLOWERS 
Size according to species or variety 20 
Form, color and substance .............. 35 
Foliage and stem ..................0:::c00000 25 
100 
SPECIMEN PLANTS 
1. Flowering Plants 
Cultural perfection 40 


15 

100 

2. Foliage Plants 

Cultural perfection 40 
35 

100 


Helpful suggestions to flower show 
exhibitors: 


1. Read all rules and regulations 
carefully. 

2. Label your entries correctly and 
be sure all entries meet the require- 
ments of the class in which they are 
entered. A judge can disqualify your 
exhibit for not complying with the 
specifications for the class in which it 
has been entered. 

3. Flowers and plants should be 


’ chosen the day before and marked if 


possible. Protect them from weather 
conditions. Cut flowers on day to be 
exhibited and soak stems in deep pails 
of cold water several hours before ex- 
hibiting. 

4. Enter as many classes as possible. 

5. Specimen flowers should be se- 
lected first and extra flowers cut to 
cover any possible damage enroute. 

- 6. Flowers should be arranged at 
the show to avoid bruising. 

7. Use plenty of foliage of the flow- 
ers themselves. 

8. Injured buds or petals, faded 
flowers or injured foliage should be re- 
moved in the individual flower classes 
before staging. Don’t exhibit inferior 
flowers or flowers affected due to shi 
ment. Even if your exhibit is the only 
one in a class, it will not be given a 
prize if the judge thinks it not worthy 
of a prize. 

9. Be a good loser if you do not win. 
Study the exhibit that did get the blue 
ribbon and see if you can reason the 
difference in scoring. Above all be a 
good sport and congratulate the win- 
ner. 
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Harmessing the 


By DR. GUY 


Beetle 


B. CHAPMAN 


Founder and Former President of the New Zealand Humic Compost Society 


| > ee a visit to Samoa I ran 


into a very interesting practical ex- 
ample of how Nature can and does 
help us in making compost, if we ap- 
preciate her laws and do not try to 
break them. 

Many years ago a shipment from 
the East bringing with it one of the 
most terrible curses to coconut pro- 
duction—the rhinocerus beetle—ar- 
rived in Western Samoa. This beetle 
lays its eggs in rotting vegetation, 
which makes a perfect food for the 
larval or grub stage. The grubs re- 
semble silk worms and are about 2% 
inches long and two inches in circum- 
ference. During this phase of its life 
history it is not only benign, but plays 
a very useful part in the formation of 
compost. Like the earthworm, it 
breaks down decaying vegetation, but 
the rhinocerus grub works at a much 
faster pace. 

Before it becomes a beetle, some 
seven months pass, a period which is 
vastly important in compost making 
in Samoa. Compost in the tropics only 
takes some 24% months to mature, so 


that there is an ample safety margin. 


This margin is of vital importance for 
when the heaps are broken open at 
the end of the 2% months, the grubs 
can be dealt with, as will be seen 
below. In addition, if there were not 
this safety margin, if, for example, the 
larval period and the compost period 
were identical, the danger of the beetle 
becoming mature, escaping and feed- 
ing on the coconut fronds and so de- 
stroying them, would be very real, and 
very probably Government interven- 
tion would prohibit the making of 
compost. 

Compost heaps have now been 
made in many parts of Western Samoa 
and the enthusiasts are spreading the 
good word rapidly. A compost society 
has been formed under the capable 
guidance of Mr. Hawthorne, a new 
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head master there who proved its 
value in New Zealand and knows all 
the methods. The novel factor in 
Samoa is the rhinocerus beetle grub. 
We have a similar but smaller grub in 
New Zealand, and I wonder whether 
other countries could not also show a 
similarly useful grub. 

In Samoa the heaps are made in the 
same way as advocated by Sir Albert 
Howard; rough stuff is excluded and 
not so much care is taken to break 
down stalks. Once the beetle lays its 
eggs and the grubs hatch, a perfect 
mincing machine is brought to bear 
on the heap. The grubs very rapidly 
devour everything, passing the digest- 
ed vegetation through their bodies, so 

* that at the end of ten weeks a lovely 
fine compost is produced. 

Sifting, however, is necessary, not to 
get rid ot possible coarse stalks, but to 
catch the grub before it goes into the 
chrysalis stage and then the beetle 
which brings death to the coconut. As 
the heap is so fine, sifting is easy; the 
grubs go to the fowls by whom they 
are specially relished. The danger lies 
if sifting were neglected. But in actual 
fact we found that the compost heaps 
were proving excellent beetle traps and 
systematically could be so used. 

So here we have a curse turned into 
a blessing. One man, a Mr. Reid, an 
old hand in the Islands, has used these 
beetles for years. He made compost a 
little differently to the Indore Method, 
but the grubs adjusted matters for 
him. To save labour he actually kept 
the beetles in activity, introducing the 
grubs by hand into his heaps of vege- 
table and animal waste, achieving re- 
markable results in the quality of his 
compost. 

The compost I produced in Western 
Samoa is better than anything I ever 
saw, for fineness of texture, thanks to 
the benign grubs of the pestilent rhin- 
ocerus beetle. 
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R. B. Hough, HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 
OF THE NORTHERN STATES AND CAN- 
ADA (The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $5.50) 

This book shows you all the major trees 
East of the Rockies, with ample pictures for 
each kind of the bark, buds, leaves, flowers, 
etc. and a map indicating its occurrence. 
The author’s father was the first man who 
realized that the nation’s trees are the na- 
tion’s treasure and who secured for us na- 
tional forests, when the interested parties 
would have been willing to sacrifice the 
woods of the land to the axe of business. 
Most such books are not sufficiently illustrat- 
ed to help the amateur in recognizing differ- 
ent species, this book is different. The.lover 
of nature and the experienced woodsman 
will equally enjoy, and profit by, this fine 
work, Highly recommended. 


Sinnott, BOTANY: PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS (Fourth Edition 1946, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd, New York City). 


Professor Sinnott of Yale University has 
been quite successful with his textbook. Since 
1923 it has been used and periodically re- 
vised, which goes to show that many have 
used the book with satisfaction. It contains 
rich information on all aspects of plant 
growth, heredity, ecology, and uses of plants, 
including antibiotics. While it is easy to 
understand it is authoritative and will serve 
others than students as a ready handbook 
when unusual questions arise, though in prin- 
ciple it is a book that should be read system- 
atically as if you were going through a class 
and gradually absorbed the textbook. Why 
should we be so concerned with botany? Sir 
Albert Howard said it recently and Sinnott 
says it likewise: On plants rests the material 
basis of our civilization; they produce the 
energy that we use in machine-building, 
transportation, clothing, sustenance. Recom- 
mended. 


FLOWER ARRANGING FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME, Gladys Taber and Ruth Kist- 
Philadelphia. 


Gladys Taber, whose “Diary of Domesti- 
city” is avidly followed by millions of 
readers of the Ladies. Home Journal, and 
Ruth Kistner, one of America’s foremost 
authorities on flower arrangement, collabo- 
rates on this informative work for both the 
beginner and the expert. Flower Arranging 


Brownell Roses 


"V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 


Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delivery 


BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


- Peony lovers, write today for our special 
list containing Double, Single, Japanese 
and Tree varieties. it’s FREE. 


MONROE PEONY FARM 
Box O 253 


WHOLE | 
WHEAT | 
FLOUR | 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


Monroe, N. Y. 
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© Easily Set Up® Easily Dismantled 
“LEHIGH” 


KNOCKDOWN 
Compost Box 


Designed by J. I. Rodale. Described in 
Organic Gardening, Dec. 1946, Page 9. 


A BOON FOR COMPOST GARDENERS 
SAVES TIME, LABOR AND FUSS 


You can assemble box without $46.75 


tools. Pull out corner rods and 

wood pieces come apart. Consists 

of 2” x 4’ oak strips, pre-cut and F. 0. B. 
pre-drilled; four 4” dia. steel a Berk: 
rods. Size set up: 8’ x 10°; 4’ 
deep. County, Penna. 


JOANNA LUMBER COMPANY 
BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAINBOW 


TULIPS — MIXED. 


Full size bulbs. Large blooming size. 
100 for $7.00 — 100 for $5.00 
50 for $3.65 — 50 for $2.65 


For NAMED Varieties write for FREE Catalog 


VAN BRAGT BROS, 


BOX 20 — HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


—touch it and 
leaves fold up 
like an UM- 
BRELLA, to 
open in about 
15 minutes. All 
who see and touch this mysterious plant 
need no persuasion to buy it. For pleasure 
and profit grow and sell these MAGIC- 
PLANTS at TOP prices from $1.00 to $5.00 
each. At 8 weeks plants attain height of 12 
inches, flowers are rose-purple or lavender. 
1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds with E-Z directions 
$1.00 or 6 pkts. for $5.00. For extra cash 
order yours right now. 


LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 
Box 115-C Streator, Ilinois 


For the American Home is comprehensive in 
its scope though simply presented and covers 
such diverse subjects as Flower Forms, Color, 
Texture, Containers, Table Settings, Decor- 
ations for Special Occasions, Planning the 
Garden, and a particularly helpful and in- 
formative chapter on Care and Preservation. 
Whether you buy cut flowers or raise them 
yourself, this book will give you the basic 
elements of the illusive art of flower arrang- 


ing which you can apply and use in your own 
home. 


Deane B. Swingle, A TEXTBOOK OF SY- 
STEMATIC BOTANY (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd, New York City. 
$3.50) 

Lovers of flowers and students of plants 
who would like to know how the scientist 
groups different plants and why, for instance, 
larkspurs and peonies are members of the 
buttercup family, though their flowers are 
altogether different, will find all the facts of 
classification in this wellknown book just 
brought up to date. This is used as a text- 
book in universities and written by the Dean 
of the Science Division of ‘Montana State Col- 
lege, not for trained men, but for training 
men. The book is therefore easily understood 
and a valuable help to would-be botanists 
as well as experienced gardeners. Recom- 


mended. - 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE 
TOWARD FERTILIZER 


This book reports upon the atti- 
tudes of doctors toward the organic 
method and includes discussions by 15 
prominent members of the medical 
profession about the beneficial effects 
of organically-raised foods to our 
health; and vice-versa, the dangers to 
our health from eating food raised 
with chemical fertilizers. Dr. James 
Asa Shield warns us that artificial 
fertilizers are causing an increase of 
sclerosis diseases in the U. S. Dr. Max 
Gerson, speaking about cancer, says 
“The fundamental damage starts with’ 
the use of artificial fertilizer for vege- 
tables and fruits as well as fodder”. 50c 
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Emmaus, Pa. 
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READERS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
PEONIES WILL BLOOM 


Q. For seven years a row of peonies 
have been growing on the east side of 
my home in full sunlight and in fertile 
soil, but never once has there been a 


. flower. Can you tell me what I might 


do to get them to flower? 
M. S., Norwood, N. Y. 

A. Peonies will not bloom if planted 
too deeply. I suggest that you take up 
your plants and replant them in Au- 
gust or early September, but make 
sure that the buds or “eyes” are not 
covered more than 3 inches with soil. 
Since the plants are heavy feeders it is 
well to give them an annual top dress- 
ing of properly prepared compost. 
Some varieties do not produce char- 
acteristic blooms the first year after 
planting; but when once established 
and properly fed, they will increase 
in size and produce beautiful blooms 
for ten or more years without replant- 
ing. 


PHOSPHORUS 


Q. In an earlier copy of your maga- 
zine you spoke of phosphorus being es- 
sential to the brain cells and other 
cells of the nervous system. I have 
been wondering if it might not be 
beneficial to allow pulverized phos- 

hate rock to stand in water, say for 
A hours, and then to drink this solu- 
tion. Would this have harmful ef- 


fects? 
J. D. H., Long Island 


A. Phosphorus is an essential ele- 
ment in the building of the tissues. of 
our body, but we must use it in na- 
ture’s way. The phosphorus must be 
absorbed by the green plant and built 
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YOWARDY, CARNATIONS 


10 COLUMBINE (mixeo) 
WILLIAM 


ALL 2198 
PAID 


/ SHIPMENTS START iN SEPT. 
70 DEC. ONLY. CASH OR C.0.D. 


MONARCH BULB FARMS 
DEPT. OG 1 KALAMAZOO 99, MICH. 


Did You Have Any Crop Failures 


or Disappointments this Season? 
Did your yields come up to expectations? Was the 
quality of your crops satisfactory? Did your soil dry out? 
Did you have any special difficulties with pests and 
diseases? DO YOU WANT TO KNOW WHY? Our scien- 
tifie testing services for soils, and can 


“help you find the answer! And right now is the time you 


will find this service especially valuable. Because now, 
right after your soil has been depleted through bearing 
crops, is one of the best times to learn to what extent your 
soil is deficient in humus, bacteriological activity and 
mineral content, Find out NOW what should be done to 
prepare a better seed bed for next season. Send post card 
for full information concerning our complete testing and 
consultation services, No obligation. 


BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Dr. E. E. Pfeiffer, Director 


THREE FOLD FARM SPRING VALLEY. W. Y. 


FORCE CUTTINGS TO ROOT IN SAND 


QUICKLY in a box, greenhouse 
or hotbed. Scientific, copyrighted 
instructions, including culture. $1.00 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 22 BILOXI, MISS. 


FREE CATALOG 


+ On Gardenias 
Araleas Camellias 


REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD 
‘Semd for 


Velvable Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


ARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
PT. 2, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
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Earthworms 


Produce the Humus 
Required For 
@ BETTER GARDENS 
@ FINER FLOWERS 


@ GREENER LAWNS 
Illustrated Circular Free 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy OF mv VALUABLE BULLETIN 
and Review On 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 


WILL BE MAILED UPON RE 
ADDRESS ON FOR YOUR C 


s J. Banne 
BUBLICAT!ON 
COE * CALIFORNIA 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Important 
Announcement 


THE COLORADO EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY has taken over all business of 
the former CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM 
FARMS. You can be assured of receiving 
the same courteous service and full co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to the 
raising of the ‘“‘SSOILUTION”’ earthworm \ 

which Doctor Oliver and Miss Mary Lea- — 7 

sure offered to their customers. 

THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM :—It’s in- 
tensive propagation and trituration of compost into rich 
castings, make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, indoor 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, ete. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:— 100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. All 


orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for . 


complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 


Denver 11 Colorado 


EARTHWORMS 


NEEDED FOR FINE GARDENS 
Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Oldest Earthworm Breeder 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO 
Air Express provides round world service. 


Properly-Bred - Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 


- REBUILD WORN-OUT SOIL - 


Gardeners — Poultrymen Write for Price List 


Fishermen : 
And Information To 


directly in soil. Enjoy tastier Cc. E. LaROY 
vegetables and fruits; more 
luxuriant flowers; . healthier Route No. 8 


trees, shrubs and lawns. DECATUR, CA. 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-87 — 


opsot ers 
13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


EARTHWORMS | 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 
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into compounds which are best suited 
as a source of this element for tissue 
building. By nature our bodies are 
not adapted for the assimilation of raw 
chemicals such as phosphorus from 
phosphate rock. Put your phosphate 
rock in the soil with plenty of organic 
matter, and the food plants will pre- 
pare the phosphorus ‘for the effective 
building of your body tissues. 


FLORIDA WORRIES 


Q. I am highly intrigued by your 
organic theory of gardening, and while 
I know that the organic fertilizers and 
humus are beneficial in Florida, I am 
wondering if they can be used here 


_with no chemical fertilizers at all. 


R. I. H., Florida 


A. Some of the best results of the 
organic method of farming have been 
reported from Florida, and we are fully 
convinced that chemical fertilizers are 
not necessary if you want a really fer- 
tile soil and are willing to look ahead 
a few years. Organically fertilized soils 
improve slowly but progressively until 
they become as productive as virgin 
soils. Furthermore vegetables and 
fruits grown in such soils are free from 
diseases and insect pests and are un- 
excelled in quality and texture. One 
of our regular contributors, Mr. Paul 
Pfund, is using organic methods in 
Florida and made a great success of 
them. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
Are Nature's Soil Builders 


Let them help you grow finer, more 
disease-free flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit. For further particulars, write: 
CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 Fourth Street, South 
ARLINGTON VIRGINIA 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 


Make your compost into humus without 
e@ unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 


S¢qnd for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Perry Hall Fullerton P. O., Md. 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does eway with back-breaking spading. 


plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use: 


hip fully gi 
Write today for information. 


Tus- id WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Ballston Spa, New York 


For BETTER 


COMPOST 


(PATENTED) 


Discards' Rocks and Trash 


Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
materials through rollers. 

Screens through perforated screens. 
Makes perfect compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 

Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 
FREE New compost circular. nara 


of interest and real help to 
growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. T _ _~ Wichita, Kansas 


The WOODMAN’S PAL 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Better and safer 
than a hand axe—cuts 
anything from 
briar to 


sapling. Write fer 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 
Oley - Pennsylvania 


Free Circular No. 7498 
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FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fa bricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! One box dees the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 
helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
so you ean erect and re-assemble 
in 6 ninutes. No tools re- 
quired. Ruggedly constructed. 
Complete with hardware fittings. 
Consists of only 8 pre-assembled 
sections. You fasten front slats as 
heap builds up. 


HOW TO USE 


ist Stage—Ereection. Bolt pre- 
drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 

2nd Stage—Time te turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. ‘Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
Makes approx. 13 tons; enough 


° 
3 


ST STAGE 


finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
ft.—2”" deep. 

Shipped knockdown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
ONLY $17.75 Complete 
Shipping charges extra. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 
Sinclair Buildin 
Easton and Old York Roads 
WILLOW GROVE... PENNSYLVANIA 


—A Highly Valuable, 
Basically Rieh Organie 
Manure. 
No crop is better than the 
ground it grows in. This 
dehydrated ehieken manure, 
with twiee as much nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 
3 rich, fertile, soll for you. 
Anew 50 Ib. Bag $1.50 
25 tb. Bag .90 
10 Ib. Bag .40 
Processed and 5 Ib. Bag = .25 
Sold Direct by Ff. 0, B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Co. 
(P. ©. BOX “Q”) LAKEHURST, N. J. 


wast> 
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SEED SAVING 
Q. Which kinds of seeds should be 


saved from beans? I have noticed that 
some pods have three or four seeds in 
them, others only two or even one. Is 
there more strength in seedpods with 
but one seed or should one save the 


more fertile pods? 
R. N., Georgia 


A. Save the fullest pods with the 
prcatees number of seeds and pick 
rom those then the largest seeds, if 
you want sturdy vines that bear rich- 
ly. You may in time get longer and 
longer pods by this process of selec- 
tion. 


LAYERING 


Q. Can I layer roses and what does 
“layering” mean exactly? I have a 
number of very desirable roses that I 
should like to multiply and, as I un- 
derstand it, I may do so successfully 
by using the layering method. 


A. Nothing simpler than that. You 
bend over a twig or branch, lay a stone 
on it and cover it halfway with earth, 
so that only tip and side branches 
stick up. Then roots will form and you 
can cut the pieces off and obtain as a 
result numerous new plants identical 
with the old one. The Patent Law for- 
bids the layering or other propagation 
of patented roses, except under a li- 
cense; otherwise I can think of no ob- 
stacle. Nevertheless, there are numer- 
ous roses which are budded on a differ- 
ent rootstock and which do not thrive 
perfectly on their own roots. With 
those you would not be successful, but 
only experience can teach you that, 
and it is worth your while to make a 
try. 


BIRDS EAT FRUITS 


Q. I have a garden in the city with 
trees on both sides in whith many 
birds live. As soon as my strawberries 
and raspberries ripen, the birds peck 
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the fruits and ruin them. The only 
way I have been able to get straw- 


- berries from my plants is to place wire 


frames over them and over this stretch 
tobacco canvas. Can you tell me of 
any way that will keep the birds from 


such fruit? 
W. L. D., Louisville, Ky. 


A. Fruits are the natural foods of 
many birds and there is no possible 
way to prevent them from getting the 
food they need from day to day. It 
is necessary to cater to the needs and 
desires of fruit-eating birds in gardens 
where fruit trees and small fruits are 
cultivated and must be protected. The 
usual practice is to plant especially for 
the birds varieties of fruits that are 
somewhat earlier than your cultivated 
fruits. The birds will find these just 
as they begin to ripen and will tend to 
continue feeding on them and thus not 
eat the fruits that you had planned for 
yourself. Planted for birds most fre- 
quently are mulberry, bayberry, black- 
berry, honeysuckle, wild grape, blue- 
berry, elder, blackhaw, hawthorn, and 
mountain ash. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 
Q. Is the Board of Health justified 


in regarding the compost heap or pit 
a menace to the general health of the 
community? 


H. H. M., Hunter, Okla. 


A. A correctly made compost heap 
is not a menace to the health of the 
community, and neither attracts nor 
harbors flies or any other insects. On 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


For $1.50 You Can Present 

1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 


Though the copier ae} is $3.00 
readers because 

to 


1. It is a splendid way for you help 
spread the organic message to a larger 
public audience . . . . among readers 
who otherwise may not have the op- 
portunity of learning about the ad- 
vantages of gardening with organics. 


in min our 
eneration that fertile soil—made f 
le without the use of harmful, gram. 
cal fertilizers—is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy livestock and 
healthy human beings. 


It gives you an outlet for action; a 
chance to do a good turn for the 


organic cause. 

Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. Sand 
$1.50 for each subscription that you wish to con- 
tribute. Please designate to one you want us 
te send your gift. We will enclose your nate. . 
Offer limited to subscriptions intended for 
braries, institutions, schools, doctors’ offices, 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
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Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminctes the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and powders, 


Fill in and Sead this Coates Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, ‘Emmaus, Ra. . 


Please enter my substription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, “‘Com- 
post—How To Make !t’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3—! Year O $7.—3 Years 
0 $5.—2 Years O Please bill me 
0 Please check if this a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flowers for Everyone”. 
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FOR WRITERS WHO WANT 


TO IMPROVE THEIR STYLE 
THE SUBSTITUTE FOR “VERY” 


Contains a thesaurus of words that enables writers to 
find substitute words for the ineffective adverb, very. 
The word, very, in meaning almost anything, has come 
to mean nothing. This book is a collection of words 
that are more precise. It supplies the exact word by 
which to express a shade, a subtlety, a nuance of mean- 
ing. Clothbound. 6%" x 94%”. $2.50 Postpaid 


THE “SAID” BOOK 
Lists thousands of variations which writers can draw 
from when they use the phrase he said or she said. 
Includes expressions that may be employed in con- 
nection with the phrase he said or she said when a 
writer wants to add color or embellish a dialogue 
situation with an exact mood and meaning. Use of the 
said expressions in this book will impart a professional 
tone to any writing, will give greater artistic variety 
and brighter illustrative effect to all literary produc- 
tions. Clothbound. x $2.50 Postpaid. 


THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 
A’ collection of sparkling phrases, piquant expressions, 
salty slang and effervescent humor garnered from the 
pages of this decade’s books and magazines. Compiled 
to aid writers who want to attain smartness, sophisti- 
eation and brightness in their literary productions. 
Clothbound. 64%" x 91%’ $2.50 Postpaid 


Write to Dept. GL- 8 for catalog 


RODALE PRESS 


46 Soutt 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


With Playing Cards 
HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 
decks in a separate book-like box. They 


are: 1. Animals; 2. om arisons; 3. Syn- 
onyms; 4. Opposites; cupations. Start 


now. Order all a sets in a colorful, 
master as illustrated. 
5-Box 
_Wendertel $5.00 
Gift ooklets STPAID 


Address Dept. 0. G. 1! 


RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


the contrary the compost heap pro- 
vides the organic matter which is 
necessary for the growing of health- 
promoting foods.. The compost pit, as 
you suggest, might help to overcome 
the prejudices that some people may 
have towards the compost heap. Such 
prejudices are doubtless due to our 
rightful objections to manure piles and 
garbage dumps, but there is all the 
difference in the world between a ma- 
nure pile and a properly made com- 
post heap. The Board of Health could 
perform no greater service to the com- 
munity than to provide for the com- 
posting of all vegetable wastes so that 
they may be returned to the soil. 
Abundant data are available to show 
that vegetables and fruits that are 
grown in soil rich in humus are not 
only free from all diseases but contain 
accessory substances which keep man 
and animals which eat them from dis- 
eases. The Medical Testament of the 
Medical and Panel Committee of Che- 
shire, England concludes with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘The better manuring 
of the home land so as to bring an 
ample succession of fresh food crops 
to the tables of our people, the arrest 
of the present exhaustion of the soil 
and the restoration and permanent 
maintenance of its fertility concern us 
very closely. For nutrition and the 
quality of food are the paramount fac- 
tors of fitness. No health campaign 
can succeed unless the materials of 
which the bodies. are built are sound. 
At present they are not. . Let 
us hope that the Board of Health of 
your community will appreciate the 
value of compost in relation to health 
and regard the compost pile as an es- 
sential part of the community’s health 
program. 


“VELAZQUEZ” 
Dictionary 


New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 

use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 

parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 

English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 

lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
dable type; 1 paper; cloth $5.50 

binding. 6%’’ x 99°’. 766 pages. 


RODALE PRESS 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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SUMMER LETTUCE 

Q. When I read of recommended 
vegetable varieties, I find myself al- 
ways a little confused. What is a sum- 
mer lettuce? J. P. M., Indiana 


A. Lettuce is a vegetable that 
thrives best in cool weather and before 
the days get long; when hot weather 
and long sunny days arrive the heads 
go to seed. Summer lettuce varieties, 
of which Cosberg seems to be most 
generally preferred, are selected for 
heat resistance. 


CLEMATIS 


Q. My neighbor’s Clematis vines 
flower profusely, while mine has not 
flowered at all. They were bought at 
the same time. What might be the 
cause? Also my wisteria does not 
bloom as well as hers. 


Mrs. M. F., North Carolina 


A. The clematis is a plant that likes 
its roots in the shade, or well mulched. 
It likes a rich soil, abundant with ma- 
nure or compost and it must have a 
certain amount of lime. If your com- 
post was made by the standard 
method with sprinklings of lime added, 
you need no more, otherwise dig in 
some or sprinkle on a shovel full. 

Wisterias or Wistarias are finicky, 
especially in their earlier stages. Nurs- 
ery-bought plants are grafted from 
well-chosen flowering varieties and 
will eventually come into bloom, 
whereas _ seedlings may take much 
longer. To ‘stimulate flowering, if the 
plant has otherwise made substantial 
growth, we would advise the method 
of root-pruning. By digging down with 
a spade and cutting off some roots you 
may thus check the vegetative devel- 
opment and force the plant into its 
reproductive or flowering phase. It 
has been said by some that the pres- 
ence of another plant is necessary to 
produce flowers; but there is no foun- 
dation in that belief other than that 
two wistarias may make each other 
competition and thereby exhaust the 
possibilities of vegetative growth a bit 
sooner than one plant. 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 
An English demas relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert we 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. [Illustrated.  In- 
dexed. 35e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING | 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Describes the bio-d b thods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 


mation for wing each ble from the 
bio-dynamie point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 
EARTHWORMS—THEIR 


INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 

by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an euthority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS ... . PA. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING is accepting classified advertisements for this page. 


Minimum 25 words. 
ORGANIC GARDENING... 


Payable in advance. 


Rates are 12¢c a 
Include mame and address in word count. 


EMMAUS, PA. 


FLOWERS 


BULBS. Sternbergia Lutea, often called Yellow Fall Crocus, 
$1.70 per doz. Old fashioned, single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 
per doz. VIRGINIA H. BLUE, Ridgeway Farm, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


YOU CAN SAVE US LABOR. We will save you 25% by 
placing your order in August for September delivery when 
we are digging and dividing our new colors in HYBRID 
HEMEROCALLIS (daylilies). We offer the choicest from 
leading hybridizers in named labeled varieties in Black, 
Maroon, Reds and Pinks in many shades, Purples, Pastels, 
Bicolors and choicest of old favorites in lemon to orange. 
Shipments postpaid. Being COMPOST GROWN, root 
systems are exceptionally large, packed in damp moss, have 
no transplanting setback. Descriptive list on request. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid, in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

DELPHINIUM AND IRIS—20 choice large flowering Iris 
each true to name. $5.00 Special for August and Septem- 
ber. Delphinium—Pacific Hybrids and Lyondel Hybrids— 
collection of both varieties in vigorous plants, 12 for $2.00; 
24—$3.50: 36—$5.00. Order direct. no catalog. SCHON- 
0-WE GARDENS, R. D. No. 3, Box 79-D, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


HEMEROCALLIS. Send for prices of plants and seeds 
and raise new kinds. J. B. S. NORTON, 4922 Fortieth 
Place, Hyattsville, Md. 

IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 
1R1S—325 new, proven and rare varieties. 
dwarf, Twice blooming, Siberian, Beardless. 


Tall bearded, 
Oriental Pop- 


pies, Hemerocallis, Peonies. Free catalog. IMPERIAL 
1RiS GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 
IRIS AND LILIES. 40 All Blue Iris $1.00. 12 Lemon 


Lilies $1.00. WILLIAM POWELL, 323 West Clinton, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

PREMIUM EASTER LILY BULBS, direct from our gar- 
dens. Free price list and actual photo of our fields in 
bloom on request. Fall delivery, WHALEN’S, Box 81, 
Hauser, Oregon. 

PLACE ORDERS NOW for organically-grown, disease-free 
Croft and Kenyon-Davidson Easter Lily planting stock. 
Prices on application. LANE BULB GARDENS, 126 Elkay 
Drive, Eugene, Oregon. 

PINK LILY OF THE VALLEY. Single Pips $2.50 per 
dozen. Hardy Amaryllis (Lycons Squamigera) $1.00 each, 


3 for $2.50. Vinea (Myrtle) variegated foliage, rare. 
$1.50 per dozen. Postpaid. L. DEGLER, 1128 Green St., 
Reading, Pa. 


POPPY TIME—Orientals—2 each, blooming size; Red, 
Scarlet, Rose, Pink, $2.50 prepaid, 60c each. PLANT NOW 
new crop Pacific Hybrid delphinium seed; also our none- 


finer giant flowering pansy, also viola seed. Generous 
packets and instructions 50c. Pansy plants, perennials 
later. Get list. PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


HOLLAND GROWN TULIP BULBS—Pre-season special. 
Our personal selection of varieties featured at International 
Flower Show; Glacier (Pure white), Eclipse (Rich dark 
red), The Bishop (Blue violet), The Peach (Rose); Mrs. 
Scheepers (Golden yellow). 100 bulbs (20 of each) $9.50; 
50 (10 each) $5.00; 25 (5 each) $2.75. Postpaid. Catalog 
in color free. BALDWIN GARDEN SPECIALISTS, Dept. 
N., Baldwin, New York. 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS. BULBS for Fall 
Planting. Imported direct from Holland. We save you 
money. Free list, reasonable prices. PASTIME GARDENS, 
5948 Shuman, Garden City, Mich. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, Route |, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 

WRITE today for our price list of a splendid variety choice 
of bearded irises. SAM ATCHLEY, R. R. No. 3, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR QUICK SALE—8 room, 45 year old frame house is 
offered at only $6,500.00 cash with nearly 10 acres of 
grounds of which more than one half is tillable. There 
are two fig trees, some pecan and hickory nut trees, one 
peach tree and. some bi¢ oak trees. Post office two blocks 
away. A Mothodist and a Baptist church in this small 
town 21 miles from Mobile, Ala. on the main highway to 
Jackson, Miss. Write to DR. M. D. STEVENS, 137 N. 
Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. if interested. 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW trees. Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 
Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many varieties 
of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 
planting. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. OG., Johnstown, Pa. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders for fruit trees, berry 
plants sent us before August 15th. Write for special prices. 
a NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., Farina, 

fois, 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years when 
planted in SANLODEB, the soil that contains abundant 
plant food. 2 Ibs. 55c postpaid. 65c¢ west of Mississippi 
River. No stamps. 8S. E. DeBERRY, Gi! So. Main St., 
Washington, Pa. 

COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
in it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED PLANTS, Sweetleaf or Horse Sugar (Symplocos 
tinctoria) FREDERICK WM. BURT, Box 134, Palatka, 
Fla. 


WANTED—Source of supply in large quantitics, small 
sizes of plantings for wildlife food and cover. Black Choke- 
berry, Hackberry, Flowering Dogwood, Grey-stemmed Dog- 
wood, Red Osler Dogwood, Hazlenut, Thornapple, Persim- 
mons, Winterberry, Crabapple, Bayberry, White Oak, 
Northern Red Oak, Elder, Mountain Ash, Snowberry, 
Northern White Cedar, Mapleleaf Viburnum, Withe Rod, 
Black Haw. ALSO; Strawberry Bush, Witch Hazel, Rho- 
dodendron, Mountain Laurel, Azalea, Abelia Grandiflora. 
H. A. MeCORMICK, “‘Northeote”’, Phoenix P. 0., Md. 


CARDEN BOOKS 


1946 LILY YEAR BOOK—116 pages illustrated. Reports 
include varieties, culture, hybrids and hybridizing, hardy 
races, diseases, insect pests, articles from Europe and about 
lilies in Asia Minor. $1.10 postpaid. AMERICAN HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY, 821 Washington Loan and Trust 
Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 

“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
by Maye E. Bruce of England. Send 50c for copy delivered 
by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil and 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


FOR INTERESTING BOOKS, For a bigger and better 
farm and Garden, Send for Folder, or order from page 
Adv. in Feb., March & April 1947 issues. LIGHTNING 
SPEED MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 115-Y, Streator, IMinois, 


FUR FARMING BOOKS 


SEND 25e coin for list of Fur Farming books and maga- 
zines and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. 
PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bidg., 
tica, N. Y. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE BOOKS 


BOOK ON CULTURE AND PROMOTION OF THE 
EARTHWORM $1.00. Write for prices on worms. PRICE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Box 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 


COMPOST BOXES 


WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST a One box 
does the work of two. See ad on page 58 for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 


FLOWER SEEDS — SOIL HEATING 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER SEED specialty list free. De- 
pendable soil heating electric units for 8x3 - 8x6 - 6x6 - 
6x9 - 6x12 ft. bede. Write us. RANSOM SEED CO., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, Carpenter, Eager to learn poultry and fruit 
farming. Wife, Children ages 2 - 8. Dependable—Drives. 
SCHARO, 2316 Ellis Ave., Bronx 61, New York City, N. Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


FISH WORMS, large anglers. Carton size to take with 
you on your trip. Five doz. $1.00. PRICE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, Box 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 


“SOILUTION EARTHWORMS” nature’s soil builders. 
Egg capsules, Baby Worms and Breeders. Write for folder. 
BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 1154 Johnson 

Beloit, Wisconsin, 


OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
first year. Shipped Prepaid, including instructions $1.25. 
Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 

PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 

GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.00 for — 
complete information on the raising and use of Earthworms. 
HUFFMAN’S WORM RANCH, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives 
M 


3 YEAR GUARANTEE. FLEXO RAKE adjustable for 
garden or lawn. I will replace free of charge, tines dam- 
aged through ordinary use within 3 years from purchase. 
Swedish steel tines, width extended 24’’, 4% ft. handle, 
$2.25 each. Ask your dealer or send check or money order. 
Express collect. Circular upon request. A. Ww. WA WALTER, 
75 Reid Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 


GARDEN LINE AND MEASURING StICK—Every Gar- . 


Gen Needs One, With 50 ft. line $1.00—100 ft. line $1.25. 
Add 15c (west of Mississippi 25c) for mailing. THE GAR- 
DEN TOOLHOUSE, 285 Linden Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, CRAINS 
WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower —_ 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Ret 


Compost Actiyator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA: 


—and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 

COMPOST ACTIVATORS 
BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x € ft. Send postcard for information. Send 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book ‘‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
post-Making’’. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS—J.et them help you grow finer, more disease- 
free flowers, vegetables, and fruit. For further particulars, 
write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth St. 
South, Arlington, Virginia. 

FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 
ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 

FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil; call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. 


RABBITS 
PEDIGREED DOMESTIC RABBITS for sale. Medium- 
sized breeds, $5.00 each for junior stock; $10.00 each for 
breeding-age animals. Giant breeds, $7.50 each for junior 
stock; $15.00 each for breeding-age stock. Non-pedigreed 
stock ‘of medium or Giant breeds, $4.00 each for juniors, 
and $8.00 each for seniors, ready to breed. JOHN E. 
HOLTZINGER, 512 S. 22nd Street, Altoona, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


The purpose of The Trading Post is to bring together the 
stream of letters 


it is our answer to a constant 
good places to buy all sorts of 


and seller of organically-grown food products. 


buyer 
letters which we received from our readers asking for suggestions as to 
organically-grown foods. If you wish toe buy or sell ee 


foods and want to be listed in The Trading Post. columns send advertising copy as soon as possible to 
ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, PA. 
Rates are !2c a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


WANTED — TO BUY . 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


WILL CALL WEEKLY for organically-grown food pro- 
ducts in vicinity of Ocean City, N. J. and Phi " 
Pa. Write RHODA G. ERIKSON, (336 Asbury Ave., 
Ocean City, N. J. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN & RAISED FOOD OF ALL 


KINDS in small quantities. MRS. H. S. NIGHTINGALE, 
547 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


* WANTED TO BUY—Organically Grown Vegetables and 


Fruits from someone near Kenosha, Wisconsin. Also Plants 
and Roots for garden. HERBERT WALRAVEN,' Kenosha 
Airport. Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


COFFEE LOVERS. Here is a new thrill in coffee direct 
from your Hawaii. Grown close to nature on our sheltered 
sides by folks; this straight, pure, fresh 


ORGANIC FOOD OF ALL KINDS. All-year-round for 
private family in Chicago, Dlinois. MRS. H. T. KAHN, 
2024 Sedgwick Street, Chieago, Illinois. 


roasted coffee has no equal. 3 pounds $2.00; 10 pounds 
$6.00 postpaid to your door. JOHN ROBBINS, Dept. Al0l, 
Kealakekua, T. H. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Join now and you will receive two new 
books immediately. Ten other surprisingly- 
different books will follow one-a-month. 
One of the books that we will be glad to 
send you upon receipt of the coupon below 
is titled, ‘‘Manual of Organic Materials’. It 
lists almost a hundred substances that you 
may safely use in organic gardening prac- 
tices. The second book, ‘‘The Doctors’ At- 
titude Toward Fertilizers,’’ includes discus- 
-sions by more than 15 doctors on the dan- 
gers to our health from eating foods raised 
with chemical fertilizers; and vice-versa, the 
benefits from eating organically-raised foods. 


In the past, the Gardeners’ Book Club 
selections: covered general gardening sub- 
jects. Our program for the current series 
will stick closer to the organic theme. Forth- 
coming books will discuss rock mulching, 
organic methods on large farms, the part 
bacteria play in composting, and collected 
methods and devices for compost-making.. . 

Start your membership now. Simply mail 
the coupon with $3.00. Save yourself the 
bother of ordering a separate book each 
month. 


Previous Gardeners’ Book Club Titles 
Available at Special Price 
1946-47 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 
1945-46 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 


Combination Offer — Both Clubs 
24 Books — $6.00 


See inside of front cover of this magazine 
for title list and further details. 


_RATES REDUCED! 


Gardeners’ Book Club Rates Will Be 
Reduced From $4.00 to $3.00 a Year 


(Effective Aug. |, 1947) 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 
Dept. OGB8, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Gardeners’ § 
Book Club (as checked in coupon) and send mes 
all of the books that have been issued up to the § 
present time. 


O11 Yr. (°47-'48 Club) 12 Books—$3.00 
2 Yrs. (°47-’48) and (’48-’49)—$6.00 


( Please check if this is a renewal 4 

vey 4 
(Please Print Plainly) 4 

Street 


State...... 
(CD Please Bill Me ® 


- For Gardeners’ Book Club Books 


BINDERS 


handy 
binders. 


HOLDS 12 BOOKS You'll find it 
to use these 
An ideal way to preserve your copies for 


permanent reference. The price is lower than 
actual binding. Especially designed for the 


Gardeners’ Club, 

year’s membership sup 

pooks). Copies we in- $1.50 

serted. Order yours TODAY. OSTPAID 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 
@ « GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on compost-m 
This notable, new book is a ee of How 
life-time association with the ic 
farming and garde Howard, a world- 
renouned soil scientis whose spe- 
cialty is in how crops and 
animats, tells in detail how te preduce the 
food of the world full nourishmen 
and You will en naang of Howard's worid- 
wide studies and ex how farmers, 
using his advice and methods are. restoring their de- 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 
A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 


4 A classic that will-convince you making. during the fast thirty 
that fhe years. it is a-text book... . 253 
riculture and the well-being of a work of genius... .. masterly Pa 
the a- in scope . . ... for everyone who 
laid chemicals 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
_ Organic Gardening ‘Magazine 
Other Special-Size Binders Available for 
The Gardeners’ Book Club 


Proterts and securely holds your HOLDS 

prized copies, These convenient, 

ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 

attractively with sturdy, -black 

cloth, the tithe ‘stamped in gold. 

WHI add a rich appearance to any $1.50 

netting. Complete aa shown. with 

flexible, retaining wifes for 

quick and easy. insertion. POSTP. ; 
Hinders intended for use with ‘AID 

Organic Gardening Magazine ate not suitable for 


: use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or vice rersa. 
IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gardening Order direct from 


Magasines or the Gardences’ ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


piration it will lend te your gardening and farming. 
complete history of compost- that you ‘highly. Postpaid 
Binders 
\ 


open your eyes to the dangers of 

‘chemical fertilizers .... will con- 
vince you that gardening and 
farming with compost insures 
the successful growing of flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables and farm 
crops that are really healthy. 


Contents 


PART ONE—The 
Living Soil 

The Bielogic Life of the Soil 
The Earthworm 

The Myeerrhiza Fungi 

The Mold 


PART TWO—Com- 
post Theory and 
Practice 


Sir Albert Howard — Father 


of Scientific Composting 
How to Make a Compost Heap 
The Compest Process 
Lime, Weed Ash and Rocks 
Spreading Compost 
Compost Heaps for Small 
Gardens 


Animal Manures 

Short Cuts in Compost Making 

Advantages of Compost Farm- 
‘ing 


PART THREE—The 
Dangers of 
Chemical 

Fertilizers 


by J. 1. Rodale - Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT is.a clothbound, big-size book that will 
appeal to you whether you are the owner of a 500 
acre farm, or the proprietor of a truck garden, of 
the tiller of a small patch, or even if you confine 
your plant raising activities to a window box: 


PAY DIRT is a practical and useful guide with simple 
rules for avoiding the highly-propagandized chem- 
ical fertilizers. I+ will teach you how organic fertil- 
izer . . . .. made in your own backyard from animal 
and vegetable waste products . . . . can give you 
truly nutritious foods, that are rich in all the ele- 
ments .... the vitamins and minerals. . . . that build 


healthy bodies. 


PAY DIRT is inspiring, stimulating reading that 
makes a sound, common sense approach to the 
value of composts for restoring the soil's fertility. 


PAY DIRT is one book that it will pay you to read 


| $ 3 .OO POSTPAID 


PAY + « « « order direct from 
ORGANIC 

EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Are Chemical Fertitizers Nee- 
essary? 

Chemical Fertilizers Are Too 
Strong 

Condemned Farm Lands— 
Chemurgy 


Weed Killers and Disinfeet- 
ants 


Chemical Vs. Biologic Con- 
cepts 


You Wave to Know Your 
Chemistry 


PART FOUR—Health 
Or Disease 

From Food 

Human Health and Composts 
—The Medical Testament 


is Our Health Related to the 
Soil? 


Diseases of Farm Animals 


Plant Disease and insect 
Pests 


Poison Sprays 


Safe Means of Checking tn- 


sects and Disease in Gar- 
dens 


Organie Orchards 


PART FIVE—Good 
And Bad Farming 
Practices 


Some Practices, Good and 
Bad 


To Plow or Not to Plow 
Burning over Land 
Organic Vs. Artificial Poultry 


With a Foreword by 


Sir Albert Howard, 
C.LE., M.A. 
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